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LECTURES 


ON THE 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
OF PHYSIC, 

BY DR. ARMSTRONG. 


Theatre of Anatomy, 


LECTURE 21. 


In the previous Lectures, I traced 
inflammation through different inter- 
nal structures, and I now come to the 
consideration of that inflammation 
which involves often the internal, and 
always the external structures, name- 
ly, an affection commonly called 


The Gout. 


Gout has been viewed in systematic 
works as a specific disorder, strange 
and undefinable, as tar as its internal 

thology is concerned ; but regard- 
ing it in an entirely different light, 
firmly believing it explicable on com- 
mon principles of plain sense, I wish 
you, at the onset, to dismiss from your 
minds all preconceived opinions of its 
peculiar nature, and attend unbias- 
sedly to the facts and inferences which 
I shall adduce. In this Lecture I 
shall endeavour to trace the origin, 
describe the symptoms, and illustrate 
the pathological conditions of what is 
called gout, and, having done this, I 
believe you will be enabled to infer, 
that it is not a peculiar affection, but 
one which comes perfectly within the 
limit of explored and known laws or 
principles. 

The tendency to what has been de- 
signated gout is, like the tendency to 
almost every other affection, either 
hereditary or acquired. It has been 
said, that persons with large heads, 
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broad chests, strong bones, and thick 
skins, are the most prone to gout. 
But the fact is, that you might reverse 
this description, and you would find 
in society many individuals who, hav- 
ing neither large heads, broad chests, 
strong bones, nor thick skins, are, 
nevertheless, the subjects of gout, 
The hereditary tendency to gout ex- 
ists in different degrees, and therefore 
the occasional, or exciting causes, act 
more powerfully on some individuals 
than on others; hence it is, that we 
find this affection, apparently under 
the same circumstances, appearing 
sooner in some cases than in others. 
The appearance of gout seems to 
be closely connected with the age of 
individuals ; seldom, very seldom, ap- 
pearing before the age of eer 
HEBERDEN, who practised extensively 
amongst the nobility, in whom the 
gout very frequently prevails, states 
that he never met with a case in which 
it occurred before puberty. I have 
known two persons, however, who 
were attacked with gout before that 
riod. The principal reason, per- 
aps, why it seldom opesess before 
that time is, in all probability, to be 
found in the abstinence from wines 
and other fermented drinks, and in 
the plain diet and regular exercise ; 
for I shall be able to show you, that 
the foundation of gout is usually laid 
by the habits of life begun and 
continued after puberty. The struc- 
ture, however, at that time of life, 
may have some concern in the exemp- 
tion. Hippocrates mentions, that in 
his time eunuchs were not liable to 
gout, and he supposed that they were 
necessarily exempted from this affec- 
tion; bat the habits of these men 
were very abstemious in ancient times, 
for they were then kept in a state of 
slavery. GALEN in his commentaries 
affirms, that eunuchs were very liable 
to gout; and Van SwieTen has as- 
serted the same thing; nor can we ac- 
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count for these opposite assertions, 
but by supposing that in the times of 
the two tast writers, the habits of 
eunuchs had undergone material alte- 
ration, by which they had become 
subject to this affection. Men are 
far more liable to gout than women, 
and that, probably, is owing to the 
ater excesses in which the former 

. Yet women are sometimes 
attacked by gout; it is recorded by 
Seneca, that the Roman matrons were 
Often afflicted by this disorder; but 
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this appears not to have been the 
case till towards the decline of the | 






mal economy, that a remote inflam- 
mation may sympathetically arise in 
any structere of the body, internal or 
external. Under this law, what is 
called gout ought to be arranged, for 
it is only one of a series of inflamma- 
tory affections referrible to the same 
disorder of the internal mucous mem- 
branes of the alimentary canal, as I 
shall bye and bye more fully elucidate. 

Gout is attended either 1. By a ge- 
neral plethora, or, 2. By a local ple- 
thora. Dr. CapoGANn, who has pub- 
lished some very sensible remarks on 
gout, says, that there are three excit- 
ing causes, t. Intemperance, 2. Indo- 








empire, from their indulgence in those | 
luxurious habits, which were at that | lence, and, 3. Vexation, and you will 
time introduced. Sypenwnam and often find that intemperance, indo- 
Hexperven affirm the same respect- lence, anxiety, and over exertion of 
ing the common liability of females, | mind, tend powerfully tothe production 
whe are intemperate, to the gout. | of this affection. The Greeks had an 
Noman can have practised extensively | idea that Bacchus was the father and 
without having seen occasionally gout | Venus the mother of gout; and cer- 
in female frames. The first time I tainly it often occurs, that this grow- 
éver saw gout in a female, was in the ing child may be legitimately or ille- 
case of a lady whose appearance and | gitimately traced to such an ancient 
habits were rather masculine ; besides, | parentage. Whatever contributes to 
she was very learned withal, and wore | break up the general strength strong- 
such short petticoats, that she was ly predisposes to gout, because it 
continual! Soles the blue stocking. disturbs not only the skin, but the in- 
(A laugh.) But in common liberality | ternal macous membranes. Among 
to the fair sex, whom lecturers and | such causes, few are so influential as 
students a re alike bound to admire, I | toe repeated devotions to the said 
onght to observe, that I have met | Bacchus, and to the said Venus, beg- 
with gout in some females, descended | ging her ladyship’s pardon. 
from an arthritic stock, who were) The exciting causes of gout may be 
mhost temperate in all their habits ; | most frequently traced to one of the 
but such individuals had sustained | following heads: 1. To some error in 
considerable mental distress, by which | the kind or in the quantity of the 
the stomach and general health had | drinks and diets. SynenHam, one of 
been disturbed prior to the occurrence the best authorities, remarks, that 
of gout. | more rich persons than poor have the 
Kn the remote occasions which pre- | gout, and the reason is obvious—their 
dispose to gout in the first instance, meals are more complicated, and they 
and which produce it in the next, ope-| indulge in acid and other wines. 
rate by disturbing the mucous surface | CHEYNe, an old writer, has observed 
of the stomach, or small intesiines, | that there is an intimate connexion 
and at the same time the functions of | between acidity of the stomach and 
the skin ; and, associated with these | gout. It is certain in the cyder coun- 
disturbances, we generally find, that | ties, where the people are in the ha- 
the liver is torpid or irregular in its | bit of drinking largely of acescent 
secretions, the bile deficient or viti- | drinks, that gout attacks the poor. 
ated, or that the colon is torpid, not It is said by an American writer, that 
evacuating its contents daily and suf- | in the West Indies, those persons who 


ficiently. In many cases all the fore- | drink much of new rum are very sub- 
mentioned parts are consentaneously | ject to gout, because it contains the 
affected. Now when any one of these | principle of acidity. Generally speak- 
internal parts is disordered, or when | ing, I repeat, that you may trace the 


all are at the same time disordered appearance of g 
either of the diet or of the drinks, 


out to some error 


with the skin, it is a law of the ani- It 
2 
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is no unusual thing for a man to eat 
of five or six different dishes at din- 
ner, and afterwards to drink five or 
six different wines, aud a continuance 
ef such habits, combined with indo- 
lence, is almost sure to bring on an 
attack of gout. Indeed there are per- 
sons who, like certain philosophers of 
old, believe that the stomach is the 
seat of the gout, regularly prepare 
their apparatus for a fit, whenever 
they dine out on unasually good fare 
and cheer. 2. Another exciting cause 
of gout may be traced to a deficient 
degree of exercise. The influence of 
exercise in the open air on the process 
of digestion is most remarkable. Al- 
most all sedentary individuals have 
what is so vaguely termed indiges- 
tion now-a-days. Such persons al- 
most always have a feeling of coldness 
about their feet and hands, with some 
uneasiness about the stomach, both of 
which may generally be removed by 
proper exercise. 3. The suppression 
of accustomed evacuations is some- 
times followed by gout, because such 
suppression is apt to disturb the liver, 
stomach, and bowels, especially he- 
morrhoidal or menstrual discharges, 
4. Depressing, or stimulating emotions 


of mind, may become the exciting 


causes. SYDENHAM says truly, that 
more wise men than fools are attacked 
by gout, because the minds of indi- 
viduals of the former class are more 
liable to be disturbed, their existence 
being less animal, or, rather, more in- 
tellectual. Men in uncultivated so- 
ciety do really approach nearer to au 
animal than to an intellectual exist- 
ence; and precisely as we cultivate 
the intellect, we are apt to increase 
that sensibility of the frame upon 
which so many remote occasions daily, 
nay, hourly operate. Disturbance of 
mind acts on the whole nervous sys- 
tem, and, through that system, greatly 
disorders in many cases, the func- 
tions of the stomach, liver, bowels, 
and skin, leading in this manner very 
often to attacks of gout. Shakspeare 
has noticed this influence of the mind 
in his play of Henry VIII. wherein 
the king says to Cardinal Wolsey, 
on giving him certain papers, “ Read 
over this; and after, this ; and then 
te breakfast, with what appetite you 
may.’ Bat if de ing emotions 
diminish the appetite, stimulant ones 
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increase it, though, if the latter be too 
intense or long continued, they give 
rise to ultimate exhaustion. 5. A sud- 
den wrench from accustomed habits of 
activity is sometimes followed by gout. 
There is no blessing in life so great as 
that of constant employment ; those 
men are by far the most miserable 
who have nothing to do, and they the 
happiest who are kept in constant 
employment. Action is often only 
another name for happiness; mapy 
persons in the higher circles of life are 
notoriously idle, and that idleness 
renders them more prone to gout 
than they otherwise would be. A 
man bears away the palm of happi- 
ness who is engaged in the pursuit ef 
practical knowledge, and in no pre- 
fession can he make himself more hap- 
py than in that which has for its 
ject the alleviation of the moral or 
physical sufferings of mankind. In- 
deed the grand secret of being happy 
ourselves, is to endeavour to 
others happy. I have known some 
individuals, money-makers, who have 
only toiled that they might be rich, 
and who, retiring from business, as 
they supposed, to enjoy themselves, 
became miserable from mere selfish- 
ness, and the want of bodily and men- 
tal employment. Among other in- 
truders, the _ gout is apt to pay its 
infal v iling the precon- 
ceived happiness of these worldly - 
losophers. 6. Evacuations of bl 
excessive purging, sometimes brings 
on an attack of gent, ay SS 
the nervous syst 
brave of the aout and hoond. 
7. In like manner night-watehing oc- 
casionally leads to gout, producing a 
defective state of the biliary secretion, 
and torpid state of the colon, with con- 
sequent irritation of some portion of 
the mucons surface of the prime vie. 
8. Certain states of the atmosphere 
appear to favour an attack of gout, 
particularly a cold damp atmosphere, 
which affects first the skin, and then 
the stomach, liver, or bowels. Gout 
patients are well aware how mue 
their feelings are influenced by _ 
tain states of the weather, and 
rally enjoy the longest respites 
during a fine sammer. 9. Lastly, ay apy 
local irritation, such as a sprain, may 
induce an attack in one strongly pxe- 











disposed. . 





The foundation of gout, however, 
is laid in the idesient parts of the 
body, in irritation seated in some part 
of the mucous tissue of the stomach 
or intestines, generally combined with 
some unnatural feel or appearauce in 
the skin, and some irregularity of ac- 
tion in the colon and liver, which is 
mostly secondary. The affection of the 
stomach or bowels, may be either pri- 
mary or secondary ; it may be primary, 
in as much as these parts are some- 
times the immediate or original seats 
of the irritation; or it may be se- 
condary, as dependent on a previous 
affection of some remote part, espe- 
cially of the brain and spinal cord. 
In truth many of those affections which 
pass under the vague names of dys- 
pepsia, indigestion, or disorder of the 
digestive organs, may often be traced 
to some affection of the last-men- 
tioned structures. But whether they 
arise primarily or secondarily, their 
existence is necessary for the deve- 
lopment of the affection named gout. 
As far as my observations extend, 
what is called gout never comes on 
without being either preceded or at- 
tended by disorder in the stomach, 
liver, or bowels ; and the external af- 
fection, termed gout, stands in the 
relation of an efiect to the internal 
cause. Why it stands so, I do not 
attempt to explain; I merely men- 
tion and maiutain the fact. Like many 
other inflammations, internal as well 
as external, gout arises thus sympa- 
thetically, and is therefore only a 
small part of a class of inflammatory 
affections which ought to be referred 
to one and the same pathological law 
or principle of connexion. The most 
familiar example of this law might be 
found in the eye; the stomach or 
bowels become disordered on their 
mucous surface, and inflammation ap- 
pears about the eyelids, which become 
gummy and glued together, in the 
morning, by the morbid secretion 
from the meibomian glands. Trace 
the history of the case backwards, I 
say, and you will find that some dis- 
order of the stomach, liver or bowels, 


eded this attack of inflammation 

ft the eye. If you pursue your ob- 
servation extensively, you will ascer- 
tain satisfactorily, that the same thing 

- occurs, on the same principle, in every 
other —— of the body, for the 
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fact of the occurrence of such an in- 
flammation is not confined te the eye, 
no, nor to the great toe, but is, I re- 
peat, equally perceptible or tangible 
in other parts or organs of the human 
frame. Divest your minds of pre- 
judice ; come to the inquiry with the 
singleness and simplicity of genuine 
philosophers, and you will arrive at 
this conclusion, in despite of the long 
established notions, the metaphysical 
absurdities of colleges and schools. 
Look at nature, and you will find that 
gout is no more peculiar than inflam- 
mation at the end of the nose is pecu- 
liar, for that, like the inflammation 
about the great toe, has generally 
one common origin—some disturbance 
in the stomach or bowels ; but because 
some writers, in the dark ages, chose 
to say it arose from some peculiar and 
unknown cause, it has been still so 
considered, even from the time of 
Gaten, who avowed that gout de- 
pended on some peculiar condition ef 
the fluids :—nay, I know of no subject 
on which common sense, and the com- 
mon principles of pathology, have been 
so abandoned as on this, even in some 
huge modern volumes published on 
the disorder. If I were to speak from 
my own observation, then, I would 
say, that gout is nothing more than an 
inflammatory affection which is seated 
in the structures adjacent to joints, and 
which is always preceded, or attended, 
by some disorder of the stomach, liver, 
or bowels, You have a right to ask, 
what is that disorder? and, us I am 
bound to answer the question, I say, 
that the disorder is various; some- 
times it is merely a slight degree of 
irritation on the mucous surface of the 
stomach, what I before explained an- 
der the term local simple excitement ; 
but in some cases the irritation is 
really a low degree of inflammation 
in that membrane, or a similar condi- 
tion exists, separately or combinedly, 
on the same continuous structure of 
the small intestines. The affection of 
the liver is, perhaps, mostly conges- 
tive, but occasionally attended by an 
obscure indication of inflammation, as 
pressure reveals, the bile in both cases 
being defective or depraved. Gene- 
rally too there is torpor of the colon, 
but now and then even irritation on its 
macoas lining ; and the skin is com- 
monly out of order. affections 
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are sometimes separate, at other times | 
co-existent, as L have before stated; 
but they invariably precede or attend 
the external inflammation called gout, 
which may be considered an effect of 
the internal affection, and which may 
be acute, subacute, or chronic. Where 
it assumes an acate or subacute cha- 
racter, it is sufficient to disturb the 
whole nervous system, and that dis- 
turbance again affects the vascular 
system, so that the animal heat on 
the surface and the heart's action | 
become increased, or that state | 
usually termed fever is established ; | 
but when the inflammation is chiro- | 
nic it seldom excites fever. This | 
affection arises then from what we call | 
sympathy, but we do not know in 
what mode precisely, and therefore 
I merely use the word sympathy to 
express the fact of the connexion 
which exists between one part of Ue 
body and another, and the knowledge 
of the fact is of great pathological im- 
portance. The inflammation which is 
seated in the external part, namely, 
about the great toe or other joints, 
may be sufficient to disturb the whole 
nervous and vascular systems, by the | 
continuance of which an internal part 
may become inflamed. It is notorious, | 
that internal organs sometimes become | 
inflamed in the progress of external | 
inflammations, and this is the case in 
gout, the structures most predisposed 
there being thus, in certain instances, 
attacked by inflamunation, which how- 
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night, if there be an increase of the 
fever, and if the inflammation be 
acute or subacute ; but frequently the 
pain and fever abate towards morning. 
This increase and abatement of the 
fever and pain usually make up what 
has beea termed a paroxysm, or fit, of 
acute or subacute gout, which is very 
various in its duration; shorter in the 
young and strong, than in the weak 
and old, seldom continuing, at its first 
attack, more than a few days. The 
external inflammation, I repeat, may 
be acute, subacute, or chronic, and it 
is only ia the acute or subacute form 
that'fever is an attendant, unless some 
internal organ be affected in the chro- 
nic furm. The internal organs, recol- 
lect, may become implicated in the 
inflamm ition, and the mucous mem. 
branes are generally the seat of that 
inflammation, whatever degree or ex- 
tent it may assume. Now the value 
of general principles in pathology is 
exceedingly great, indeed a man with- 
out these general principles is like a 
mariuer without a chart and a com- 
pass, he has nothing in short to 
guide him on his perilous way; but if 
he possess general principles he can 
never be deceived by abstract 
namics, such as gout, nor by the con- 
jectural absurdities which they in- 
volve. If, I say, a man go to the 
bed-side, and be told that the patien 

has the gout, he will pay no atten- 
tion to the mere name, he will regard 
it as a vain and empty sound, an 


ever may, and occasionally does, pri-| idle echo; but he will investigate the 
marily arise on some portion of the | affection most narrowly in reference 
mucous membrane of the alimentary | to the conditions with which it may 


tube in particular. When the inter- 
nal inflammation is acute or subacate, 
the tongue becomes furred, the pulse 
quick, the skin hot, the stools unna- 
tural, the urine cloudy, and the tem- 
per fretful. If on such occasions you 
were to assume that the affection was 
simply external, you would be led 
into a very serious error, and indeed 
in all cases you must direct your at- 
tention to the state of the internal 
organs, in order to ascertaiu whether 
or not they are affected. 

The external inflammation generally 
arises about the great toe on the first 
attack, but sometimes in the hand ; 
for instance, I have known one of the 
fingers the seat of the first accession 
of gout, The pain is most severe at 





be connected ; in a word, he will ex- 
amine every organ physiologically and 
pathologically, and ascertain whether 
the affection so named be connected 
with any external or internal inflam- 
mation, and will act accordingly. 
When gout has once occurred, sub- 
sequent attacks generally occur, which, 
however, are almost always connect- 
ed with the habits of the patient. The 
second does not, generally, soon take 
place after the first attack; on the 
contrary, the interval between the 
first and second attack is considera- 
ble, sometimes one, or two, or even 
more years ; the future attacks occar 
more often, because the predisposition 
in the internal and external parts of 
the body becomesstronger and stronger 
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from the repetition of the disordered 
conditions ; and then, indeed, other 
wee of the external body than the 
eet become attacked, as the wrists, 
the knees, the elbows and ancles. If 
you examine the seat of the external 
inflammation anatomically, you will 
find that the cutis, or skin, the cellu- 
lar membrane, the seyous membrane, 
and the fibrous membrane, are all im- 
plicated where the patient has had 
repeated attacks of what is called 

out. When attacks of gout have 
Sao more frequent, they are not only 
longer in their duration, but they 
leave the parts stiff and swollen from 
the effusion, and consequent thicken- 
ing, which has taken place during 
the continnance of the renewed in- 
flammations. As one of the results of 
this coutinued or renewed action, 
chalk stones may be mentioned, but 
there are varieties of them in diffe- 
rent persons. SYDENHAM has aptly 
compared them to crabs’ eyes. Chalk 
stones are deposited, first as a sort of 
jelly, as I have had some opportani- 
ties of observing in parts exposed ; 
and, apparently, the thinner portions 
being {omen an earthy concretion 
is at last formed, often composed 
chiefly of urate of soda, but in other 
instances varying in its compositien, 
as some French chemists have satis- 
factorily proved, a fact applicable to 
other inflammatory depositions of other 
structures, 

The disease which I have just de- 
scribed, is what medical writers have, 
termed the regular gout; that is, 
where there is external inflammation 
connected with obscure internal dis- 
order, the last of which they have 
never defined. But if an internal af- 
fection palpably arise, then ithas been 
termed irregular, and because the 
writers on this subject had no distinct 
pathological principles, all sorts of 
absurd conjectures have been framed 
to conceal their ignorance. These 
irregularities have n ascribed to 
some mysterious agency, which has 
been termed the gout—an abstract or 
etherial essence, wandering over and 
attacking by turns all parts of the 
body, like an invisible and evil genius. 

internal affections, I repeat, 
have all been deemed strange and 
anomalous, and gout is the cause of 
them; but, in the name of common 
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sense, what is goat? Is it the devil on 
two sticks, dancing about the body ? 
(A langh.) But, seriously, let us dis- 
card and despise the technical jergon 
and subtilties ef learned ignorance, 
and appeal to common sense to de- 
cide, whether these anomalous symp- 
toms which have been ascri to 
gout be not referrible to the known 
principles of pathology, and conse- 
quently reducible to known and ac- 
knowledged rules of practice? They 
are, I confidently assert, truly refer- 
rible to some particular condition or 
conditions of the external or internal 
parts of the body, and in the present 
day it is monstrous and absurd to say 
that they depend upon that nonen- 
tity—that imaginary thing called gout, 
ty . . 
neither perceptible nor tangible. Now 
what is the condition of the external 
parts ?—inflammation, unquestionably. 
And what are the conditions—the pa- 
thological conditions, of those affec- 
tions which sometimes arise in the 
conrse of what is abstractedly and 
metaphysically called gout? Certainly 
one remarkable circumstance occa- 
sionally attends gout, and that is, an 
apparent transfer of inflammation 
from one part to another, but there 
is nothing peculiar in this; it is, I 
say, common to other affections; for 
example, one individual labours under 
erysipelas of the face, another has 
rheumatism in his joints, and a third 
has a gouty inflammation, say in his 
great toe. In the individual affected 
by erysipelas, the inflammation occa- 
sionally leaves that oe suddenly, and 
the brain becomes the seat of intiam- 
mation. The person who had rheu- 
matic inflammation of the ey in 
like manner, becomes attacked by in- 
flammation of the pericardium, while 
that of the joints has just before re- 
ceded. The third, who had inflam- 
mation of the great toe, is seized in a 
similar manner by ioflammation in 
his stomach or bowels. These trans- 
lated inflammations, as they are call- 
ed, are then not peculiar to gout, in- 
deed they occur much oftener in 
rheumatism, and not unfrequently too 
in other affections, particularly where 
the stomach is disordered. I knew 
a gentleman who could transfer the 
inflammation of gout from the right 
wrist to the great toe, by increasing 
the temperature of the tee and dimi- 
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nishing that of the wrist at one and 
the same time. These transfers of 
inflammation are always connected 
with irregularities in the distribution 
of the animal heat. 

In a former lecture, I showed, that 
inflammation generally arises in one 
of three ways when attended by fever: 
first, indirectly throngh the influence 
of depressants ; secondly, through di- 
rect stimulation ; and thirdly, through 
local irritation. In the acute or sub- 
acute inflammation, called gout, we 
have fever existing; there is a hot 
skin, a quick pulse, and a furred 
tongue, and is it surprising if, in the 
progress of that fever, the mucous 
membrane of the stomach or bowels, 
or any other part, should sometimes 
become inflamed, and in individuals, 
too, who have weak or predisposed 
parts, from their luxurious habits? 

The internal inflammation which 
occurs, sometimes, in the progress of 
gout, generally does arise from the 
common principle of the increase of 


the heart’s action, operating on the 
weak organs. Trace the history of 
those cases which have terminated 
fatally where excitement had been 
developed, and you will find the ves- 


tiges of inflammation distinctly evi- 
dent. Lieutand, Morgagni, De Haen, 
and Portal, have recorded, that in the 
cases of irregular gout which they ex- 
amined after death, traces of inflam- 
mation existed internally; and it is 
strange, passingly strange, that such 
men, with the evidence of symptoms 
and dissections before them, did not 
discover the deception of scholastic or 
collegiate authorities ; but the fact 
shows, that the most powerful minds 
may be bound in the bands of preju- 
dice through life. Because, forsooth, 
an individual happens to have an in- 
flammation in his great toe accom- 
panied by fever, and dying in the 
progress of that fever with indication 
of disturbance from some internal dis- 
order, he is said to die of gout in the 
head, in the bowels, or in the stomach. 


art and mystery of physic have now 
passed away. Nothing, in short, re- 
mains bat the art and mystery of 
words, that cloak and covering of the 
mind, which the progress of knowledge 
will also soon remove. But I once 
more repeat—the cause of death in 
such cases is clear to those who un- 
derstand the principles, the simple 
and precise principles of modern pa- 
thology, which have not yet found 
their way into some long established 
colleges and schools, where pride and 
prejudice, and dulsess and darkness, 
exult in the mockery of an old charter, 
which is despised by all pure and in- 
dependent minds. What is so igno- 
rantly called gout in the stomach is 
often inflammation of its mucous lin- 
ing, unquestionably marked by the 
symptoms which I betore described. 
But it is not always an inflammatory 
affection ; for example, a man loads his 
stomach with a large meal of crude, 
indigestible food ; he has an attack of 
gout perchance, and complains of paim 
in the stemach ; a nosological prac- 
titioner is sent for, and he says that it 
is the gout in the stomach, and ander 
this conviction treats this and the fore- 
mentioned inflammation exactly in the 
same way; yet such an affection, in 
the first instance, is rather spasmodic, 
the effect of crudity and flatulence, 
equally apt to occur in individuals, 
from the same cause, who do not la- 
bour under gout at all; and when it 
does occur with gout, it is an acci- 
dental circumstance or coincidence, 
dependent not on a peculiar, but on 
a common eanse, namely, crude and 
undigested materials irritating and 
distending the stomach. Many similar 
attacks arise from large or compli- 
cated meals of animal and vegetable 
tood, which, in such cases, often re- 
main in the stomach unchanged for 
many hours. 

Again, it is said that gout is often 
found in the bowels. Now, with re- 
gard to the bowels, you will often 
find gouty individuals labouring under 





But why not rather at once confess an 
utter ignorance of the cause of death 
than thus use the word gout to gull 
the public. Surely where information 
fails, the confession of ignorance ought 
to commence; since gowns, and big 
wigs, and golden-headed canes, and 
all the other external trumpery of the 


spasms and pain, and if you take the 
trouble to examine the case, you will 
find, either that inflammation has 
arisen there in the ordinary manner 
or that the pain is not in ammatory 
but spasmodic, dependent either on 
offending ingesta or on an overloaded 
state of the colon, an affection like- 
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wise not uncommon in those who!the same, but Vavquetin and others 
never had the gout, have shown the contrary to that asser- 
Where do they place gout next? tion by actual analysis. These depo- 
Oh! they say it is sometimes an affec- sitions, too, have been supposed to be 
tion of the head. But is it not com-| always peculiar to gout, but I have 
mon for men to have affections in the known cases in which such produc- 
head who disorder their stomach, liver, | tions were found without the patient's 
and bowels by good living, but who|having had any symptoms of gout 
never had an attack of gout? Because,| whatever ; and Dr. Sutton has re- 
however a man has such an attack, if| ported a similar example. When 
apoplexy, or any other cerebral com- | different structures are attacked by 
plaint takes place, it is forthwith set inflammation, we have different pro- 
down to the account of gout, when it ducts as the ultimate result. Some 
admitted of an indisputable expla-| little change may be induced, either 
nation on common principles, when, in the duration or in the degree 
in fact, its occurrence in a gouty case of the inflammation, which may be 
was not necessary, but purely acci- the cause of these varied formations. 
dental, from the co-existent circum- | Certainly, in our profound ignorance 
stances. When we abandon common /of the chemistry of the body, the 
sense, and wanderin the mazes of the | formation of stones in gout is no more 
schools, what noodles and doodles | surprising than the formation of stone 
we become! We have yet other ab-/in the kidneys or bladder, nor the 
surdities on the sabject. If a man | earthy depositions which occur on the 
have palpitation of the heart, and if’ tunics of arteries. 
that cease after a fit of the gout, when From all that I have said, then, it 
the stomach has been restored to good | would appear that there is nothing 
order, the palpitation of the heart was_ peculiar in gout, except that some of 
suppressed gout. But does not pal-, the older pathologists have chosen to 
pitation arise very often from dis-' say so, and that most of the modern 
ordered stomach in persons who have | ones, surrendering their judgments, 
no gout, and is it not removed with have subscribed to an opinion, which 
its original cause? If an individual is utterly foundationless when we ap- 
he pale and depressed, and if a fit of peal to facts through the medium of 
the gout occur so as to create ex-|common sense. Nay, so truly in the 
citement, and remove the paleness | dark are most of these pathologists, 
and depression, the — and the that they are ore | unaware of the 
lassitude, these also had arisen, ac- | Various conditions of the mucous mem- 
cording to sapient speculators, from | brane, with which attacks of gout are 
the gout, and the gout alone. Butare inseparably connected; and taking up 
not paleness and depression, are not a merely conjectural philosophy, they 
Janguor and lassitude often removed | adopt an empirical and uniform prac- 
on the occurrence of any local irrita- | tice, as far beneath the present state 
tion sufficient to create excitement? | of medical science as it is detrimental 
And is not this a general law of the | to the public health. Make yourselves 
animal economy ? Does not the stage | fully acquainted with the principles of 
of depression give way to that of ex-| modern pathology, and you will, at 
citement as we see daily exemplified | once, be freed trom the authority of 
in cases arising from various remote | names, and those numerous and per- 
causes? nicious conjectures with which they 
Again, if we look to the state of | are connected. 
the urine we shall see that there; Having cleared away the rubbish in 
is nothing peculiar in that passed | this lecture, in my next I shall pro- 
in gout. For as far as the sensible | ceed to consider the diagnosis of what 
nalities of the urine are concerned, | is called Gout and Rheumatism, and 
i have seen the same sort passed | shall afterwards speak of the treat- 


repeatedly by persons who have had/| ment of both these affections. 
their stomach, liver, and bowels dis- 
ordered. And, truly, in regard to 
the composition of gout stones, they 
have been supposed to be uniformly 
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LECTURES 
ON 
PHRENOLOGY, 
BY 
DR. SPURZHEIM. 


We have this day the satisfaction of 
introducing to the attention of our 
readers the first of Dr. Seurzueim’s 
excellent Lectures on the science of 
Phrenology, a science which by far 
the greater portion of the English 
public have never yet heard mention- 
ed, unless accompanied by ridicule, 
abuse, or misrepresentation. Thou- 
sands of individuals will now, for the 
first time, have opened to their view 
this beautiful and aseful branch of phi- 
losophy. It will now be seen whether 
Phrenology isa ‘fraud,’ a piece of ‘ spe- 
cious quackery,’ a system of * bumps 
and lumps,’ and its ‘ pretended disco- 
verers philosophical impostors,’ or a 
system founded in nature, and having 
truth for its basis. So far, indeed, is 
Dr. Spurzueimm from deserving such 
opprebrious epithets, that we must do 
him the justice to say, we never lis- 
tened to the addresses of any Lecturer 
whose language was so characteristic 
of candour and truth ; indeed we are 
perfectly satisfied, and here we are 
sure we shall be joined by all those 
who have had the pleasure of hearing 
him, that Dr. Spurzueim is one of 
the last men living who would wil- 
fully promulgate a doctrine which he 
thought to be untrue ; prejudice and 
deceit appear to form no part of his 
composition ; on the contrary, he dis- 
cusses the objections of his opponents 
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with the utmost frankness and good 
hamour, and produces in the minds 
of bis auditors an unqualified con- 
viction of his decided superiority, 
and of the truth of Phrenological 
science. 

These lectures we shall report with 
that minute fidelity for which this 
work has been so much approved ; 
we must, however, at the same time 
confess, that they cannot be justly 
appreciated unless heard and seen; 
we say seen, because the lecturer de- 
monstrates, Mr. De 
Vitte’s adinirable museum, each par- 


on casts from 


ticular organ, and its peculiarities of 
situation, form, and size. At the con- 
clusion of the course we shal! describe 
Dr. Spurzucim's mode of dissecting 
the brain, and offer some remarks on 
| the lectures generally. 


LECTURE 1, 


Lapis AND GENTLEMEN, 


It gives me particular pleasure to 
appear once mere before the English 
public, and to witness the progress of 
my favourite science; to see, from 
your numbers that the prejudices 
which formerly prevailed against it 
have greatly subsided. I have to 
speak to you of Purenorocy, a term 
derived, as you all know from two 
Greek words opm» mind, and Acyes 
discourse or doctrine, hence it means 
the doctrine of the mind. As men 
are not endowed with the knowledge 
of the essential nature of mind itself, 
I cannot speak to you of the mind ; 
we can, however, observe its manifes- 
tations, and the conditions under 
which these manifestations take place. 
Phrenology, then, is the doctrine of 
the manifestations of the mind, and of 
the relations which these manifesta- 
tions bear to certain bodily conditions. 
Do you feel some interest in this 





science? If you do not, you will not 
study it sufficiently to kuow its value. 
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There are many yp who begin by 
asking, is it useful? I am of opinion, 
that it is impossible to understand the 
application of any thing, without un- 
derstanding the thing i'self, and here 
let me observe, that the knowledge of 
Phrenology is the knowledge of the 
most important part of man—of his 
consciousness, his passions, his feel- 
ings, and his intellectual part; and I 
think we must say with many others, 
that, of all stadices, man is the most 
important study. It is generally un- 
derstood, that phrenology is useful to 
medical men, because the moral part 
of man, which inclades his affections 
and passions, has a great influence 
upon his corporeal part, and is a 
great canse of many diseases, and, 
without a knowledge of such cause, 
he must find great difficulty in curing 
diseases. Indeed, those medical men 
who have to treat insane persons, find 
a knowledge of phrenology quite in- 
dispensable ; for how can they treat 
the derangements of the functions of 
the mind, without understanding first 
their healthy condition; to know how 
to manage the one, it is first ne- 
cessary to know the other. All those 
who have studied philosophy, will re- 
collect that they can make but little 
application of any branch of it to prac- 
tical life, without first clearly under- 
standing the subject to which they wish 
so toapply it. Philosophy, therefore, 
is defective: I also find fault with 
those who study philosophy, in their 
nomenclature. If phrenology were 
not applicable to life, you should 
take but very little interest in it; 
what I have to find fault with in men 
who profess to be studying philo- 
sophy, is their nomenclature ; for it is 
not exact, and the consequence is, 
that they discourse for hours and 
never agree; and I think this also 
shows that their knowledge is not 
exact, and therefore their nomencia- 
ture is inexact. Medical men are in- 
terested in knowing phrenology; so 
also are those who have to join insti- 
tutions, of any kind, which ought to 
be founded upon the natare of man. 
The systems of edacation also should 
be founded upon the knowledge of 
the moral nature of man. 

I might say that the arts individually 
are interested in phrenology, but the 
arts of sculpture and painting, espe- 





cially historical and portrait painting. 
Some painters pay great attention to 
the shape and appearance of the face, 
and they ask, Is not this a good like- 
ness? But they omit entirely the 
shape of the head, which to me ap- 
pears of as much importance as the 
other. Now take an example, here 
is the likeness of a person. (Holding 
up a painting oa pasteboard, so di- 
vided that the head might be separated 
from the face.) Now I will let the 
same face remain, and change the fi- 
gure of the head, (painted on another 
piece of paper.) Would you not say 
that it was quite another man? You 
see that I have ailowed the face to 
remain, but I have altered the con- 
figuration of the skull. In poetry, too, 
itis useful; and artists of imitation 
should follow poets ; for when you use 
expessionus to speak of the different 
moral powers, you would not wish to 
contradict yoursel!, by describing a 
form or configuration inconsistent with 
the attribute you wished to describe. 
You would not say that a man hada 
villainously high forehead, although 
you might describe him with “ a fore- 
head villainously low.” Here are 
two skulls, one high and large, the 
other small and very low. (Exhibiting 
them to the meeting.) Would you 
not say this (the smallest) represented 
the ignoble sentiments? Which form 
would you say was the most desirable, 
merely by intuition, so to speak, 
without knowing any thing of the 
organization? There is not a doubt 
which you would choose. What I 
have said may suffice to show, in a 
general way, the usefulness of phre- 
nology. 

Permit me to say a few words, to 
request your indulgence to the inac- 
curacies I may make in my preten- 
sion to use your language; (applause ;) 
and it shall be my desire to give you 
plain and simple facts; to compare 
them ; to reduce,jas correctly as possi- 
ble, the facts to principles, and then 
draw inferences from them. Now as 
to facts, I consider there can be no dif- 
ferences of opinion, as regards them, 
between us and our opponents ; but as 
to inferences, I shall propose some. But 
every one must jadge for himself, as 
to inferences; the same facts exist, 
but the inferences drawn from them 
are many; I shall draw inferences, 
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and I hope I shail to day have the 
° unity of verifying their pr 
sitions. Now I shail enter into a few 
xeneral considerations on phre 
admitted by all to be incontrovertible 
and shall next come to such as are 
disputed. 

ere is an ancient doctrine, that 
there is an influence between the mind 
and body; but every person does not 
know the meaning of the term ¢em- 


- 


, 
; 





The ancients admitted that the tem- | 
perament of the y could give rise 
to individual feelings ; that a man of a 
bilious temperament is disposed to 
anger; that such a man might have 
good penetration and a sound judg- 
ment, but not a good memory. That, 
on the other hand, a man of the san- 

i s temperament, having fair 
hair, a fair skin, blue eyes, and a 
florid countenance ; having proofs of 
a strong activity in the circulation of 
the blood ; that such a person might 
have great liveliness, great sensibility, 
a very good memory, but not deep 
judgment. Various other sentiments 
were ascribed by them to the intlueace 
of the tenfperaments. The influence 
of the whole constitution, or of what 
has been called temperament, must be 
admitted to extend to phrenology ; 
but with some restrictions. It is cer- 
tain that the individual systems of di- 
gestion, nutrition, circulation, and re- 
Spiration, have a great influence on the 

wer and activity of the whole body ; 
in phrenology we do not admit that 
the whole constitution of the body 
produces the determinate feelings ; but 
we admit the influence ef the whole 
constitution, as far as the different de- 
grees of activity depend upon the tem- 
perament. If we see a man of a 
lymphatic temperament, without ac- 
tivity in the external senses, the mo- 
tion of the muscles being very slow ; 
and if we see another man of the same 
general temperament, with greater 
activity of the muscular power and 
the external senses, we conclude that 
there is a greater degree of activity in 
the brain of one than the other. This | 
is important for you to recollect, and 
I hope you will not forget, that al- 
though the constitution does not pro- 
duce the determinate feelings, yet it 
has a very great influence on the dif- 
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ferent degrees of activity. So that, 
when you examine the peculiarities of 
the head, you must always bear this in 
mind, In illustration of this proposi- 
tion, I will refer you to the muscular 
power; the muscular power does not 
depend upon the constitution, but the 
greater activity of that power is influ- 
enced by it; hence we see that it is 
less active in the lymphatic than in 
the bilious constitution. 

A doctrine which is commonly main- 
tained, and which is to be found in all 
physiological books, trom the most an- 
cient times to our own days, is, that 
the viscera have a great influence on 
the feelings, and every body knows 
the expressions—a bad heart, a good 
head, and soon. The ancients ascribed 
certain feelings to certain viscera, they 
placed joy and grief in the heart; 
anger in the liver; hatred in the 
spleen, and so on; but this manner of 
proceeding is not physiological, and it 
seems strange that sach opinions should 
have continued, since physiologists 
know that these several parts have 
particular functions ; and if we speak 
of organs, we know that they have 
functions. If we go into the study of 
nature, we find that animals have 
hearts, and many of the mammiferous 
animals have larger hearts than man, 
more perfect organs, larger livers, and 
larger langs, but you cannot ascribe 
moral feelings to them. It seems to 
me that this doctrine has been pro- 
pagated on this account,—when man 
is the subject of certain passions, he 
feels certain affections about the vis- 
cera. Whenever a man is much elated 


» by feeling, the circulation is somewhat 


decayed, the heart palpitates, and 
there is oppression of the respiration, 
and pain in the head and other parts ; 
and it is probable that these sensa- 
tions, produced in individual organs 
by excitements or depressions of mind, 
induced the ancients to think that 
these organs were the seat of their 
sensations. Would you draw this in- 
ference, after what I have said on the 
functions of these parts? We krow, 
by physiology, that the different parts 
have a great communication, and that 
derangement in the function of one 
causes derangement in the functions 
of others. There is a great communi- 
cation between the brain and different 
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farts of the body; and every one has 
experienced that, after having taken 
too much food or drink into his sto- 
mach, that he cannot reflect ; he goes 
to bed, and in the morning his mind is 
stronger, and he can then reflect ; 
yet you could not say that a man 
thinks by the stomach? Ob! no, itis 
by the brain that we think. In ani- 
mals, we see the same viscera and the 
various kinds of temperaments, but 
without any manifestations of mind: 
but have you ever seen any being 
showing mental powers without any 
érain? Throughont all nature, if you 
admit the existence of some intelli- 
gence, there you will find brain. 

I think you will admit that; and I 
will come now to the most perfect 
class of animals—to man. 

T shall be able to show you, that a 
person having a very small brain does 
not and cannot display much mental 
power. Have you ever seen an indi- 
vidual brain so small as this? (Show- 
ing a very small brain to the audi- 
ence.) Would you expect that such 
a development of brain could mani- 
fest superior talents? Here is another 
of just the same size ; and these models 
were taken from two persons who 


were complete idiots ; the one died at 
the age of 19, at Cork, the other at 


25, at Amsterdam. Many observa- 
tions prove, that the brain, when very 
small, is not sufficient to show great 
talents; and, on the other hand, you 
will never fiod that those men who 
excel in mental powers have very 
small brains. Lord Bacon had not such 
a brain as that idiot, as you may now 
see (showing a mask and forehead 
supposed to be his Lordship’s, of a 
hnge size certainly) that he had an 
immense organization of brain. More- 
over, if we come nearer, if we come 
to the feelings, we observe certainly a 
difference in the feelings of women 
and the feelings of men. Females 
often say to us, that we do not feel 
like them ; and we reply, that they du 
not think like us. The powers of both 
sexes, however, are greatly modified 
by circumstances. Now, if we look to 
the configuration of the heads of each 
sex, we find that the heads of men are 
thicker on the sides than the heads of 
females, and longer from the ear to 
the top of the forehead ; whilst the 
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heads of females are flatter on the 
sides, and there is a larger portion of 
brain from the ear to the occiput than 
in males. Seeing these great differ- 
ences, we admit the influence of the 
brain on the manifestations of the 
mind ; and admitting this influence, it 
has been attempted to ascertain how 
‘far the development of particular 
parts of the brain gives rise to parti- 
cular feelings. I shall not speak long 
on the objections to these propositions, 
as, by doing so, I should anticipate my 
subject. Iam in the habit of saying, 
that never do any manifestations of 
mind take place without bran. Is this 
trne? What objection is made to the 
second part of the proposition? The 

say that the brain has been injured, 
and parts of it even removed, and yet 
the manifestations of mind continue. 
This objection is made in a very gene- 
ral way; but they have not deter- 
mined, they have notascertained, whe- 
ther the same parts of the brain have 
been taken away on both sides, and 
whether the functions assigned by 
phrenologists to these parts have been 
then destroyed : the brain being dou- 
ble, would admit of the removal of 
a part, on one side, without destroy- 
ing the function of the other. We 
may lose one eye, and yet see with the 
other; we may lose one ear, and yet 
not be deaf. The question to be 
answered, is, whether the function 
ascribed by phrenologists to a part of 
the brain, will continue, when that 
part is removed on both sides of the 
brain? and unless this can be an- 
swered in the affirmative, the objec- 
sion is not forcible. In hydrocephalic 
heads, the water is either in the inte- 
rior of the brain, in the ventricles, or 
it is external to the brain. Whenitis 
within the ventricles, I shall be able to 
show you that the cerebral mass may 
become very much distended without 
having its functions destroyed. I had 
the opportunity of seeing this extraor- 
dinary case at Guy’s Hospital very 
lately. * (The cast of an immense head 
was shown.) The head measures thirty- 
three inches and a half in circumfer- 





* For further account of which, see 
our report from Guy’s Hospital, in 
No. 11, Vol. VI.—Eb. Lan, 
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ence; it contained nine pints of 
water, but the brain was situated at 
the bottom of the skull, and weighed 
two pounds fourteen ounces and a 
half. The patient was about thirty 
years old when he died, and he could 
write and speak sensibly. Hydroce- 
phalic heads bave brains, but you 
will seldom find the brain at the 
bottom, and the water on the top. 

I will now jast mention a meta- 
physical objection which has been 
made to phrenology ; it is said, how 
can you speak of the influence of 
bodily conditions on the mind, since 
the mind does not know them? We 
may answer, that the mind certainly, 
in this sense, has no knowledge of 
them, The cye sees: it is the organ 
of vision; there are two optic nerves 
in the brain, yet the impression made 
on the mind is single ; there are two 
nerves of smell, yet the effect is the 
same ; and I should like to know whe- 
ther the mind has any knowledge of 
the instruments which it makes use of. 
So we admit that the mind does not 
know the individual parts of the brain, 
but they are to the mind as the eye and 
the ear,—they are the instruments of 
the mind. 

Well, shall we draw some general 
inferences, and say, since no mani. 
festations of mind take place without 
brain, since idiots having small brains 
cannot manifest the mental powers, 
and since men of great talents have 
larger heads than idiots, cannot we 
measure the powers of the mind by 
the size of the head ; and cannot this 
be done by phrenology? In speaking 
of different individuals of different 
capacities, you must not jadge of them 
by the absolute size of the head. Here, 
for example, is the head of a turtle, it 
can scarcely contain an ounce of brain; 
here is the head of a horse, you see 
that it can contain more brain than the 
turtle, and therefore has more capaci- 
ties: but here is the head of a poodle, 
a little dog, and shall we not allow 
that the poodle, in proportion to the 
size of his brain, shows more powers 
than the horse. You cannot, then, by 
the absolute size of the brain, judge of 
the qualifications of mind. You often 
see, that smaller people of the san- 
guineous temperament can fight larger 
men of the lymphatic temperament, 
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much larger, yet they are not so 
active: you must admit, then, that 
the constitution has considerable in- 
fluence. You see this inthe muscular 
power, you see it in the five senses, 
and you may see itin the brain: hence 
it would be impossible to judge of the 
mental qualifications from the absolute 
size of the brain. Besides, all ele- - 
phants and whales have, if this doc- 
trine were admitted, larger capacities 
than men, because their brains are 
larger. 

Physiologists who have studied 
this subject have adopted another 
opinion; they have adopted this,— 
that in order to arrive at the know- 
ledge of individuals’ powers of mind, 
it is necessary to consider the head in 
proportion to the size of the body. 
There must certainly be a proportion 
between the head and the body to 
produce a fine form; but if we draw 
a small body, we must not make 
the head too small. Here is a mo- 
del of the head of the Venus de 
Medicis, which is of too diminutive a 
size, for if you remove the hair, the 
scalp, and the bone, there remains 
but a very little room for the brain; 
and if you find, in society, an indivi- 
dual with such a head, you will find 
that he has little sense. (A laugh.) 
You will observe that large persons 
have sometimes small heads, and very 
little men the largest heads ; there- 
fore, this inference cannot be held. 

Camprer drew a line from the ear 
to the upper lip, and another from 
the top of the forehead to the upper 
lip, and these two lines formed an angle 
which he called the facial angle, and 
he thought he could measure the facul- 
ties by this angle. The statue ‘of 
Apollo, measured in this way, would 
present an obtuse angle, whilst the 
head of a negro would afford an acute 
angle ; but the objection to this is the 
prominence of the jaw bones of the 
negro, for in them they are more 
prominent than in Europeans, and 
would interfere in the accuracy of 
the angle. Size must be consider- 
ed in the examination of the head. 
It is really curious to see that the 
ancient artists gave different con- 
figurations to the head for different 
talents. If you look at the busts of the 
gladiators and to the bust ofSocraTEs, 


gh the muscles of the latter are your attention is immediately drawn 





to the different configurations ; in the 
one, the head is more developed be- 
fore the ear; in the others, the greatest 
pertion of brain is situated behind it. 
On the next evening, I shall proceed 
—, of the head more partica- 





REVIEW. 
An Account of the Disease lately preva- 
tent at the General Penitentiary. 





By P. Mere Latuam, M. D. Fellow | 
of the College of Physicians, and | 
Physician to Saint Bartholomew’s 


Hospital. 
[Concluded from p. 407, vol. vi.] 


In a former number we investigated 
briefly the nature, symptoms, causes, 
and post-obit appearances of the bowel 
complaint of the Penitentiary—We 
néw come to speak more particularly 
of the disease and its treatment, under 
the varied forms it occasionally as- 
sumed— 


“ At the beginning of the month of 
April,” says Dr. Latham, “ the flux, 
which had affected between four and 
five hundred individuals, had almost 
disappeared, no other remedy having 
been used but the chalk mixture and 
tincture of opium ; and, under the in- 
flaence of an improved diet, the ge- 
neral health of the prisoners had visi- 
bly improved. 

But, when the flux of the bowels 
returned, at the end of the month of 
April, it was no longer amenable to 
the same remedies. Not even in those 
cases which bore the character of 
simple diarrhea, did chalk mixtare 
avd tincture of opium procure the 
smallest relief. No effectual good was 
derived from practice directed to the 
simple J mye of restraining the flux, 
even re this was the only indica- 
tien to follow. 


Still we endeavoured to reach the 
disease, by addressing our remedies 
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to the more conspicuous symptoms. 
Where there was pain, aggravated by 
ae and attended with fever, 
leeding, or blistering, or fomenta- 
tions were used, gto the ur- 
gency of particular cases. But little 
abatement, even of the pain, ensued, 
and none whatever of other symp- 
toms, or of the flax. Where there 
was simple colic pain, all the methods 
of soothing were employed, by opium, 
fomentations, &c.&c. Bat the con- 
wee was ouly a brief respite from 
suffering, while the flax continued. 

When c reme , directed 
to the fulfilment of plain and intelli- 
gible purposes, did not succeed, we 
were, in a manner, compelled to pur- 
sue other less certain indications, and 
to employ other expedients of less 
acknowledged efficacy ; such as astrin- 
gent bitters, aromatics, mucilaginous 
drinks, antimonials, and ipecacuan.— 
Ipecacuan. was given in small doses of 
a grain or two grains, three or four 
times a day; or it was given once or 
twice only in large doses, of fifteen or 
twenty grains, combined with a couple 
of grains of opium. Moreover, the 
root was infused in water, and thus it 
was employed asa lavement. But, in 
all modes of its administration, and in 
every quantity, the result was equally 
unfavourable to the efficacy of the 
remedy. 

Glysters, composed of starch and 

opium, and of liq. plumbi acetatis 
dilut. and opium, were administered, 
with temporary benefit, iu a few in- 
stances, but they did no permanent 
good. 
Warm baths were used ; the belly 
was swathed in flannel rollers; and 
stimulant liniments were rubbed upon 
the abdomen ; but they did no appa- 
rent good.” 





An efficacious palliative was found 
in a sort of opiate cataplasm, which, 
when spread upon folds of linen, and 
laid on the abdomen, procured a re- 


mission of the pain. The denounce- 
meut of the use of mercury in scurvy 
by many writers of reputation, and 
the information they had received 
from the medical officers of the Peni- 
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tentiary, of its previous uselessness, 
had determined the physicians to be 
cautious in employing it. 


“* We abstained, therefore, from the 
use of mercury, because we suspected 
at least that we had still to deal with 
the same disease iv which it had been 
already found prejudicial, and that it 
might possibly still partake of the na- 
ture of scurvy. 

But, after the failure of every other 
medicine in the treatment of this dis- 
ease, were we justified in abstaining 
even from the cautious use of a re- 
medy, which its present circumstances 
especially called for, merely from 
the recollection of certain symptoms 
which had been its concomitants a 
month ago? 


With regard to mereury, as a re- 
medy in scurvy, writers of authority 
had denounced it as injurious, and we 
could not help placing a certain reli- 
ance on what seemed to be the result 
of their observation. But still their 
theory about putridity and the crasis 
of the blood had evidently determined 
their notion of the essential nature of 
scurvy ; and their theory about septic 
and antiseptic remedies, had evidently 
led them to assign to mercury a piace 
among the former. Hence there was 
room to suspect, that these specula- 
tious might possibly have had a share 
in producing their unqualified con- 
demuation of mercury in scorbutic 
complaints. So that, evenif the scur- 
vy had still been present, in the very 
slight degree (the slightest possible) 
in which it formerly existed, I cannot 
think, when every other remedy failed, 
that it ought to have been an absolute 
prohibition of the trial of mercury, 
after the cautious manner in which 
we proceeded to employ it. But, ia 
fact, the scurvy bad ost entirely 
disappeared. 


While two handred individuals were 
suffering a flux of the bowels at the 
same time, and many seemed gradu- 
ally approaching to their dissolution ; 
and while the numbers of the sick 
were every day increasing, and the 
forms of the disease were becoming 
more and more various and complex, 
and all the methods of treatment hi- 
therto employed had served to palliate 
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only, and not to cure, Dr. Roget and 
myself determined, after mature deli- 
beration, to get rid of all restriction 
upen our practice, which had arisen 
from the consideration that the flux 
was originally combined with scurvy; 
and we agreed to employ mercury, in 
such forms and combinations as the 
exigencies of particular eases might 
seem to require. 

We first made trial of this remedy 
in those cases which our experience 
had brought us to regard with the 
greatest apprehension, cases (if I may 
so say) of mere passive diarrhea, 
where there was no excitement of the 
circulation, where there was little pain, 
and little of morbid quality in the eva- 
cuations, but where the evacuations 
were enormously frequent, and hi- 
therto absolutely incontrollable. In 
these cases all medical expedients had 
failed, and we were now compelled 
to content ourselves with such tempo- 
rary relief, and such short intervals 
of ease, as opium, administered in 
draughts, or clysters, or in cataplasms, 
was able to procure. In our trial of 
mercury for these cases, we proceeded 
thus :—Equal quantities of hydrager. 
e. creta and puly, ipec. comp. were 
made into pills; each pill consisted 


of five grains, two grains and a half 
of each ingredient, and one of them 
was administered three times a day, 


to about twenty patierts. Still there 
was no abatement of the diarrhea. 
They were administered four times a 
day, and still the diarrhea continued. 
They were given five times a day; 
when, upon our next visit to the Pe- 
nitentiary, we found, among those 
who had taken mercury, one female 
in a profuse salivation, and the diar- 
rhea completely arrested in her, and 
in her alone. This poor creature had 
formerly had scorbutic spots upon the 
skin, at the same time that she suffer- 
ed a flux of the bowels. The scor- 
butic spots had disappeared alto- 
getoer; the flux had subsided, but 
returned ; and that form of it, whieh 
has been described, had now brought 
her life into imminent hazard.” 


The beneficial result of the employ- 
ment of mercury being so obviously 
apparent, more patients were subject- 
ed to the same plan of treatment, aad 
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with a like happy effect ; and as sali- 


vation was to be arrived at, it was) 


given in increased doses, “ still in 
combination with Dover's powder. 
More and more of the patients were 
subjected to the same treatment, and 
were carefully watched,* for the sake 
of still more confidently ascertaining 
the precise condition which should 
prove essential to the success of the 
remedy.” This was uniformly found 
to consist in salivation. When its suc- 
cess had been fully demonstrated, 
other preparations were employed, 
and large doses of calomel and opium 
were occasionally given, and fre- 
quently operated as a charm. In- 
unction was in some cases resorted to 
with a similar effect. The crisis often 
appeared under different aspects, but 
most frequently its approach was ma- 
nifested “ by a severe griping pain of 
the bowels, and afterwards an incon- 
trollable urgency to stool. With the 
evacuation came the relief of all the 
preceding misery. The stools were 
entirely changed. A few hours before 
they consisted perhaps of slime or 
blood, or some colourless turbid fluid 
—now they were a colluvies of the 
foulest, blackest matter, and of every 
kind ; heavy, ropy mucus, and bile, 
formed a considerable part of them.” 





*The importance of watchfulness 
over the progress of disease, and the 
operation of remedies have always 
been inculecated by Dr. P. Latham, 
and the most happy results have been 
effected by the practice, which, on 
one occasion, prodaced from our friend 
Jemmy Copland some ill-natured re- 
marks—like exhalations from a muddy 
meete, abominated by all but the un- 
clean. 





—Page 75. The patients were thus 
relieved, but sometimes relapsed, and 
were again restored by the same re- 
medy ; its first employment was cau- 
tiously instituted, and was induced 
by the failure of all other methods of 
procedure. 

Chap. 4. The disorders of the brain 
and nervous system. 

This form of the disease was more 
gradually developed, and its compli- 
cation with the reigning epidemic less 
perfectly understood, till experience 
had demonstrated its identity. Two 
cases occurred at an early period of 
the physicians’ attendance at the Pe- 
nitentiary, but at first they “ saw no 
reason to conclude that these cases 
had any essential connexion with the 
predominant disease.” 


“Tn process of time, however, dis- 
orders of the brain and nervous system 
became more and more frequent, and 
of various kinds, head-ach, vertigo, 
cramps, and twitching of the limbs, 
delirium, convulsions, and apoplexy. 
But since these disorders did not im- 
mediately discover themselves in all 
their variety and magnitude, it was 
not until after much observation, that 
we were enabled to tell their genius 
and character, and to know that they 
constituted one form of the predomi- 
nant disease ; that they were not con- 
tingent upon the flux, nor the flux 
contingent upon them; that either 
might exist separately, although they 
were generally found in combination ; 
and that both arose from a morbid 
condition, essentially the same, but 
falling upon different parts. 


I shall best convey a notion of what 
these nervous affections were, by fol- 
lowing the order of my own experi- 
ence concerning them, and describing 
them as they tell under my own ob- 
servation. 

Upon our first visiting the Peniten- 
tiary, out of seventy men, whom we 


found in the infirmary, there were 


five who had no other complaint bat 
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severe head-ach, three who had no} pulse became imperceptible ; but it 


other complaint but cramp in the 


limbs, and one who had cramp in) 


combination with diarrhea; and out 


of ninety-three women, whom we) 


found in the infirmary, thirteen had 
simple head-ach, three had no other 
complaint but cramp, and five had 
head-ach combined with diarrhea. 
We did not, however, from these 
cases, at all suspect that the predo- 
minant disease involved the brain and 
nervous system. 

We had not, however, been in at- 
tendance more than a week, when a 
man (Robert Dyer), thirty-one years 
of age, in the infirmary, and suffering 
cramp and diarrhea, died suddenly, 
apoplectic. Upon dissection, we found 
the vessels of the brain slightly targid 
with blood, and a few spots of ecchy- 
mosis in the intestines, although there 
had been no scorbutic appearance 
upon the skin. 


Soon afterwards, as we were one | 


day going round the infirmaries, our 
attention was called to a young woman 
(Louisa Cornforth) who was suffering 
the most agenizing spasms. 
and arms were as rigidly tense as in 
tetanus. Suddenly she gave a loud 


shriek, and her eyes were fixed, and | 


she became as pale as death. No 
pulse could be felt, and her breathing | 


Her legs | 


was felt again, as soon as the stimulus 
was again applied. And, in this man- 
ner, even for as long a time as six 
wecks, existence was still maintained, 
while it was continually tottering upon 
the verge of dissolution. Before her 
| death, diarrhea was added to her 
/other complaints. Upon dissection, 
| nothing was found at the origin of the 
| nerves, to account for the dreadful 
symptoms referable to them. At in- 
| tervals, throughout the intestines, 
| there were small circumscribed patches 
of red, occasioned by blood accumu- 
lated in the emall blood vessels ; but 
there was no ecchymosis. 


This form of the disease occurred 
, also in another female prisoner (Har- 
riet Church) with apparently less se- 
| verity, but with the same fatal result. 


** These three cases occurred in the 
month of March; and, occurring (as 
they did) among various other nervous 
affections, they may be thought to 
have excited in us a suspicion, at least, 
that the disease of the Penitentiary 
did not belong exclusively to the bow- 
els, Still we wanted further expe- 
rience to assure us of the fact. 

Early in the month of April, the 


was only just perceptible. By wther | bowel complaints and the scurvy, in 
and ammonia, and all the means of | which the peculiar disease of the Pe- 
stimulating within our reach, we suc- nitentiary (as we then thought) ex- 
ceeded in rescuing her. In two or | clusively consisted, almost entirely 
three minutes perhaps (but it is not disappeared. The scurvy, indeed, 
easy to reckon time on such occasions), | never returned; but the bowel com- 
we could feel the pulse beginning to} plaints returned before the end of 
undulate, and see the countenance | April, and spread throughout the pri- 
beginning to redden, so that it was;son more extensively than before. 
evident that the blood was in motion! With them there appeared nervous 
again. Then her eyes began to pass | affections of every kind, and of that 
from object to object, and it was plain | kind especially which betrayed itself 
her consciousness had retarned. She! in cramps of the muscles. The cha- 
could not yet speak ; but, by inarticn-| racter and the frequency of these 
Jate sounds, and by the motion of her | cases were very remarkable. They 
hands around the heart and stomach, | occarred both to those who had, and 
she made us understand, that it was | those who had not, bowel complaints ; 
there the sudden agony had seized | to men as well as women ; but it was 
upon her. This young woman sur- | in the women that, from their severity 
vived six weeks; and, in the mean| and the frightful circumstances ac- 
time, all her dreadful symptoms fre- | companying them, they occasioned us 


quently recurred, and her existence 
was upheld, from hour to hour, by the 
most potent stimulants. If she was 
left more than a certain period, with- 
out a small quantity of brandy, ani 


the greatest alarm. 

Many women were affected nearly 
in the same manner as Cornforth had 
been, and our apprehension was that 
they weuld all come to the same mi- 
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serable end. They had cramps in the 
limbs and in the trunk. A few had 
that indescribable agony at the heart, 
and the pit of the stomach, bringing 
with it those frightful cireumstances 
which seemed to threaten instant dis- 
solution. Their life was again and 
again brought into jeopardy; but one 
only (Sarah Farley) eventually died.” 

These cases occurred early in the 
month of March, 1823, and in ano- 
ther month the bowel complaints and 
the scurvy had nearly disappeared ; 
before the end of April, however, the 
former variety of the disease again 
appeared, and became much more ge- 
neral than previously. The scurvy 
did not return with its late asso- 
ciate, but a far more dreadful concomi- 
tant was substituted. Some of the 
female prisoners suffered nearly in the 
same manner as Cornforth, but one 
only so affected died. ‘* Upon dis- 
section, small vascular patches were 
found in the mucous membrane of the 
intestines, and nothing more.” p. 85. 
A few cases of phrenitis occurred ; but 
the usual methods of treatment were 
sometimes unavailing, and sometimes 
apparently injurious. 

“In process of time, disorders re- 
ferable to the brain and nervous sys- 
tem prevailed, almost as extensively 
throughout the prison, as bowel com- 
plaints. In the majority of cases, in- 
deed, they did not reach the formid- 
able character which has been de- 
scribed. They consisted, for the most 

rt, of pain, and strange sensations 
in the head, and cramps of the limbs. 
Bat to this mere head-ach was super- 
added, so often and so suddenly, ver- 
tigo, or delirium ; and to these mere 
cramps of the limbs, was superadded, 
so often and so suddenly, a more ter- 
rible spasm of some internal organ, 
that we could not help seeing, in the 
minor affections, a tendency to some 


fatal result. 
Sometimes, in going round a divi- 





sion of the prison, where the patients 
had all been in a state of improvement 
the day before, we found a dozen in 
bed, and were told, that they had se- 
vere pain in their heads, and that 
some were so giddy as to be unable to 
stand. The next day, perhaps, three 
or four of them had become delirious, 
and had twitching of the muscles, and 
were rapidly passing into that formi- 
dable state which has been described. 

There were instances of individuats 
falling down suddenly, as if they were 
shot (thus the seizure was described 
by the by-standers), who, being 
brought into the infirmary, gra 
rallied, and referred to the head as 
the seat of severe uneasiness, In 
these cases, no symptoms of a mone 
formidable kind ensued, in respect of 
the brain or nervous system. A per- 
manent head-ach, or vertigo, was the 
common consequence.” 

The frightful sufferings of some of 
the patients dismayed the remainder, 
and terror and alarm reigned supreme 
in the infirmary. 

Tt is impossible by abridgement to 
do justice to the reasoning which the 
author employs to illustrate the nature 
of this strange disease, and we have 
already been extremely tree with our 
extracts. Suffice it to say, that all 
precedents were useless; remedies 
successful, in diseases apparently 
resembling the present, entirely 
failed; mercury again became the 
sheet anchor of the physicians, and 
the same happy security was the 
result. We do not know, however, 
that because both forms of the disease 
were cured by mercury, it necessarily 
follows that they ‘‘ were essentially 
the same,” although we confess, in 
the present instance, a multitude of 
facts appear to support the assertiqn 
in the limited sense in which it has 
been employed. 

Chap. 5.—The Fever. 
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From Dr. Latuam's account, it ap- 
pears that two varieties of fever oc- 
curred in the Penitentiary. 

Ist, Accompanying the flux and 
nervous disorders. 

2d. Fever sui generis and idiopathic. 

In the first instance of its alliance 
with cases of flux, and of disorders 
of the brain or nervous system, it was 
so,peculiar as to raise a doubt “ whe- 
ther the fever was derived from the 
loeal disease, or the local disease from 
the fever. 

Of the second, Dr. L. says, 


** When this fever occurred alone, 
(as it sometimes did, even at the time 
when the bowel complaint and the 
disorders of the brain and nervous 
system were most prevalent,) its type 
was manifestly peculiar. It was a 
fever of very moderate excitement, 
and generally went off in three or 
four days by perspiration. Or, if it 
failed of such relief, either sponta- 
neously or by the help of medicine, it 


was apt to be protracted in the form | 


of hectic during several weeks. When 
this fever occurred (as it generally did) 
in combination of some form of bowel 
complaint, or some affection of the 
brain or nervous system, its own pe- 
culiar type was still visible, notwith- 
Standing certain differences which it 
exhibited correspondent with the dis- 
order of a particular organ. 

Further, since the fever and the 
local affection did not bear the same 
relation to each other in the different 
cases where they were found com- 
bined, it might hence be suspected 
that they had no necessary alliance. 
Thus, in some the fever would first 
arise, and the flux would follow, per- 
haps immediately, perhaps not for 
several day’, or perhaps not until the 
fever had been protracted in the form 
of hectic for several weeks. In some 
the flux would arise first, and then the 
fever would follow, perhaps immedi- 
ately, or perhaps not until the flux 
had become a chronic disease.” 


In some cases the fever appears to 
have- been cured without difficulty, 
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| and in a very short period, by the 
exhibition of an emetic or a brisk pur- 
gative, followed by xalines ; in others, 
which proved fatal, the brain, sto- 
mach, or bowels presented traces of 
recent disease. The fever of the 
Penitentiary generally disappeared 
within a week, but when it was car- 
ried into the second, it assumed the 
type of hectic, in which a free use of 
bark and acid proved most beneficial. 
The many substantial observations in 
this chapter should procure for it an 
attentive perusal, 


Chap. 6.—Intercurrent Diseases.— 
These were principally erysipelas, 
and several very anomalous cases are 
rendered interesting by the extreme 
minuteness of observation and detail 
they exhibit. 

The remainder of the volame is oc- 
cupied by a review of the progress of 
the disease, and an inquiry into its 
origin. From the ascertained fact, 
that large quantities of chalk mixture 
and tincture of opium had been served 
out to the prisoners of the Peniten- 
tiary from its first establishment, the 
physicians were led to infer that diar- 
rheea had always been the prevailing 
disease of the place; it appears also 
that head-ach and vertigo had been 
equally present at an early period, 
The visitor of the prison, however, 
(Mr. Holford) has put forth a docu- 
ment, in which he denies that any 
inference can be drawn from the fact, 
of large quantities of chalk mixture 
and tincture of opium having been ad- 
ministered. 

“IT deny that the aS the 


prisoners to diarrhea of any kind can 
be estimated by the quantity of medi- 
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cine administered for that disorder in 
the prison, 

The first thing which it occurs to a 
prisoner in any prison to say, when he 
wishes to feign illness, is, that he has 
a pain in his bowels ; and whenever 
such a complaint has been mentioned 
in the Penitentiary, the party has had 
the chalk mixture, or powder, of 
course, without any previous investi- 
gation into the reality of the disease, 
as the surgeon will testify.” 


The Surgeon, it would appear, is 
Mr. Pratt, the Apothecary, who “ is to 
testify that he has given chalk mix- 
ture and tincture of opium to all! pri- 
soners complaining of pain in the 
bowels, as a matter of course,’’ with- 
out ascertaining the nature, or indeed 
the existence, of any complaint ; and 
it does appear to us, that if this were 
the case, no other ‘* noxious influence 
peculiar to the place” need be looked 
for.—As, if he had done that which 
has been alleged, he is as likely to 
have given the chalk and opium for 
enteritis as diarrhea. Gallons of 
chalk mixture, with landanum, were 
served out, and considerable quanti- 
tities of “ pulv cretw,” which is said 
to be the pulv. crete co. cu. opio of 
the pharmacopaia, and if this do not 
prove the existence of diarrhea, it 
certainly proves Mr. Pratt to have 
acted in a very negligent and unwar- 
rantable manner. But we have only 
Mr. Holford’s assertion that Mr. Pratt 
will testify any such thing; and 
against it we have an extract from 
Mr. Pratt's examination before a 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
which we must suppose correct :— 

* Question.—Do you give the chalk 


mixture for any disorder but diar- 
rhea? 


Answer.—No”!!! 
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| When the author and Dr. Roget 
| first visited the Penitentiary, the total 
number of prisoners was 858, of whom 
531 were males and 327 were females. 
Of the former, 50 had been set at 
| liberty and 13 had died; of the latter, 
| 143 had been set at liberty and 17 had 
|died. Of the 30 who died, 22 fell 
victims to the disease, under some of 
its forms, and the remaining eight to 
other complaints. 
| The whole of the prisoners at the 
Penitentiary (635) were subsequently 
removed to some hulks at Woolwich, 
which had been fitted for their re- 
ception, and for a considerable period 
a rapid improvement was manifest, 
In process of time, however, the diar- 
rhea again returned, but in a milder 
form, which did not prove fatal. All 
the female prisoners were nowrecom- 
mended to the mercy of the Crown 
and the males were transferred to the 
hulk establishment, and thus ended 
the attendance of the physicians. 
There were many reasons for cen- 
sidering the disease contagious, and 
some also for referring its rapid spread 
to a noxious inflnence peculiar to the 
place, rendered more active by an 
impoverished diet and a cold winter. 
Bat it must be observed, in regard to 
the latter, that of 132 patients admitted 
into the Penitentiary, when the diet 
had been improved and mild weather 
had returned, one hundred and three 
had the disease, and in process of time 
the Chaplain also, and several of the 
resident officers and their servants, 
who had hitherto escaped. 
What degree of health the present 

inmates of the Penitentiary enjoy we 
have no correct means of knowing. 
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THE DECAD OF DOCTORS. 


What these people want in genius, 
it would seem, they endeavour to sup- 
ply by impudence; and what they 
cannot approach, by legitimate means, 
they resolutely attempt to carry by 
buffoonery. Their various tricks and 
devices certainly possess, in an emi- 
nent degree, the power of exciting 
that momentary species of merriment 
which sometimes sparkles in the eyes 
of indignant contempt. For our own 
parts, we freely confess that we are 
often constrained to langh heartily at 
their blunders, not unfrequently (for- 
getting their hypocrisy) to pity their 
weakness, and, like Polly in the 
Opera, to lament that “ such noble 
youths should come to an untimely 
end.” 


Some feelings of this description 
we have just experienced, and we are 
much mistaken if our readers do not 
presently participate in a hearty langh 
at the expense of the “ Society of 
Physicians of the United Kingdom,” 
and their prime agent and clown, 
Jemmy Copland. 


In the Medical Mausoleum for Janu- 
ary last, pace 83, is an article by the 
* first fiddle” of the Decad, the com- 
mencement of which is as follows :— 
** The association recently formed un- 
der the title of the ‘ Society of Phy- 
sicians of the United Kingdom,’ I am 
glad to see, has attracted aconsiderable 
share of attention ; and certainly if it 
be found to realize its professed ob- 
jects, it will confer no small benefit 
on the community, by extending the 
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boundaries of medical science, at the 
same time ¢iat it promotes the respecta- 
bility of the profession itself.” What 
composition is this?) How laboured 
and clumsy and awkward and incor- 
rect does it appear. But its inaccu- 
racy need not be pointed out any more 
than has already been done by the 


italics. Besides his bungling, how- 


ever, he uses the present tense for the 
future, and seems to think that one 
member of a sentence has no neces- 
sary connexion with the other. When 


aman has no just conception of his 
subject, he is very likely to write non- 
sense, and our friend Jemmy has un- 
doubtedly reached the ultimatum of 
absurdity, and demonstrated the pos- 
sibility of the visual existence of 
nothing. When the professed objects 
of the Society are realized, it is most 
likely the sly rogue will be somewhat 
better acquainted with the commodi- 
ties of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
but itis by no meaus so certain that 
the public will be benefited or the pro- 
fession improved. 

After saying that ‘ the Society * 
must expect to be cavilled at,” he con- 
tinues :—“ It is with much regret, ft 
however, that I observe opposition 
coming from a quarter that in itself is 
entitled to every respect.” Who ever 
heard of a QUARTER being in ITSELF 
entitled to respect? How can a thing 
be in itself entitled to respect, which, 
if it exist at all, can only exist in an 
Respect is due only to 
A 


inert state, 
animated and reasonable beings. 





* Quere, Decad ? 

+ This is a mere figure of speech, 
and dees not mean that the writer is 
sorry. 
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man may be respected, and a woman 
may be respected and admired and 
loved. A horse may be admired in one 
sense of the term, but it cannot be re- 
spected or loved in any. Much more, 
then, cannot 2 quarter be respected ; 
and most of Jemmy’s sentences may 
he analysed in a similar manner. A 
man who professes to teach should, at 
least, know how to reason; and not 
presume to think that all the world 
will be crammed with his unmeaning 
Now for the remainder of 


verbiage. 
the sentence. 
“ those few regularly educated phy- 
sicians who have chosen to devote 
themselves to the practice of mid- 
wifery, and who think they do not 
therefore forfeit their claim to join a 
Society that professes to unite all suf- 
ficiently educated and otherwise re- 
spectable physicians.”” P.84. When 
J. says “I mean,” we are totally at a 
loss to know of what he is speaking. 
If he means that “ those few regu- 
larly educated physicians,” &c. are the 
opposition, why did he not express his 
ideas more clearly ? and then he would 
only have made nonsense more pal- 
pable, and absurdity more absurd. 
The quarter would still be entitled to 
respect, and the “‘ few regularly edu- 
cated physicians” would be simply the 
opposition emanating from it. 

It will be obvious, that were we 
to demonstrate the faulty construction 
of ail the doctor’s sentences, we should, 
for every page of his journal, fill a 
dozen of our own. We shall, there- 
fore, at present, take the matter as we 
find it, and what is devoid of meaning, 
we shall reject, as the only means of 
making our way through the heaps of 


© I mean,” says he, 
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rubbish which present themselves to 
our view. The blundering advocate 
says, that “ the regularly educated 
physicians,” practising midwifery, 
“think they do not forfeit their 
claim to be members of the Society.” 
Who ever suspected that they had 
made a claim? What a man execrates 
he is not likely to claim. An object 
hated cannot also be loved; although 
some of the Doctor’s propositions go 
near to prove absurdities as great. 
No, Jemmy Copland, you must sepa- 
rate yourself and your colleagues of 
the Decad * from “ the Society.” We 
wish to view the latter in the abstract, 
in which sense it is nothing, and does 
not exist. But you and your col- 
leagues are tangible; you are here, 
and may be seen, and heard, and 
laughed at. When we speak of a go- 
vernment, we mean the members com- 
posing it; and when we speak of 
“ the Decad,” we now mean yourself 
and eight or nine other dunces. Now, 
we ask you, J. C., if you suppose for 
a moment that any of “ the regularly 
educated physicians” alluded to would 
wish to be connected with yourself or 
your associates in any manner what- 
ever? It may be easy for you to think 
so, but it is equally easy for us to 
prove that you are mistaken, and that, 
from John o’ Groat’s to the Land’s 
Ead, the Society is only spoken of as 
the climax of folly, and the quicksand 
upon which the reputations of all who 
approach it will assuredly be wrecked. 





* By the bye, there were but nine 
lately. We hope the v has been 
filled up; or the Leith packet should 
be pat in immediate requisition. 
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Speaking of surgery, the Doctor 
says, “ Whatever it has of science be- 
longing to it, is derived from physic, 
properly so called; it is merely the 
means of carrying the science of the 
physician into effect. The practising 
surgeon, in as far as his art is directed 
by science, is in reality a physician ; he 
thas combines in himself surgery and 
physic, and performs a double func- 
tion.” P.84. 

Now, when the Doctor speaks of 
physic, it is evident that he means 
medicine, and not physic (@vouwn), in 
its original signification. Physic is 
natural philosophy, but medicine is the 
healing art, its practice is for the 
most part founded upon observation ; 
and we are not certain that, properly 
speaking, it has much of science ap- 
pertaining toit. There is nothing de- 
monstrable in its nature, and its prac- 
tice is in a great mieasure founded 
upon experience and precept. But 
though it be no science in itself, it is 
built upon it; and though it be not 
demonstrable, it is founded upon 
truths that are. Anatomy is its basis, 
physiology is its architect, pathology 
the structure, the therapeia its vesti- 
bule, and most other branches of hu- 
man knowledge are in some degree or 
other subservient to its decoration. 
Now, although the origin of surgery 
be the same, its ramifications are 
fewer, and its agencies more collected. 
It has not so many collaterals, and its 
practice is more defined; and, there- 
fore, as far as it goes, more scientific. 
Surgery and anatomy are “ twin bro- 
thers,” and there is nothing of abstrac- 
tion in the nature of either, All that 
they possess of science is their own, 
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and cannot be separated from them. 
All that the former has, which is not 
science, is derived from medicine, 

Pure surgery, the Doctor says, is 
a mechanical art, and does not per- 
ceive that, if we admit his assertion, 
it is completely established that it 
cannot derive its science from medi- 
cine, since it has been already proved 
that medicine has nothing mechanical 
belonging to it. The conversion, then, 
of the Doctor's proposition is true. 

So much for the surgeons ; and the 
advocate comes next to the accou- 
cheurs. Speaking of their art, he says, 
—*‘* Mach of its importance is founded 
in deception. It is an art involved in 
mystery. It practises in the dark, Its 
operations are all disgusting and de- 
moralizing; an art, in short, which is 
hardly fit to be named in decent so- 
ciety. We say that it ought to be 
discountenanced, as low in itself, and 
an wnposition upon the public,”” &c. 
&e. &c. 

“ Off! ye profane!” 


Procul! Oh procul! este profani! 
v 


Conclamat vates. IRG. 


What could thus have excited the 
ire of the advocate against the un- 
fortunate accoucheurs ?—* Their art is 
involved in mystery,” and Jemmy, al- 
ways consistent, abuses every thing 
that he does not understand. The 
matron at Queen Chariotte’s Lying-in 
Hospital is a good midwife, and it is a 
pity that she has not initiated the 
“ Consulting Physician” into the mys- 
teries of her art. We should have 
thought she would have found in him 
a most congenial spirit, and a tractable 
and docile disposition. Besides, it is 
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most likely, where there is so much 
** mystery,” that Jemmy’s consulta- 
tions are not the most lucid exhibitions 
of medical penetration; on this ac- 
count, she certainly ought to have 
tutored the Doctor. For although he 
may not choose to practise midwifery, | 
yet he will at least allow that he shou'd | 
understand it; or are we to infer that, | 
unlike surgery, “* whatever it has of 
science belonging to it” is not derived 
from “ physic, properly so called ?” 
It appears from a correspondent’s 
letter, in another number of the Mau- | 
soleum, that the Society expects “ the 
co-operation and sympathy of physi- 
cians, throughout the kingdom, to hold 
meetings, raise buildings,” &c. &ce. 
But we suspect that the country prac- 
titioners are not to be caught with 
chaff, and that they will spurn at the 
idea of being connected with a Society 
born in misery and nursed in the lap, 





FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


ANALYSIS OF FOREIGN MEDICAL JOUR- 
NALS. 
FROM MAGENDIE’S JOURNAL DE 
PHYSIOLOGIE. 


Observaiions on Diabetes Mellitus, by 
M.M. Vavuquciin and De SEGALas 
D’ EcTHEPARE. 


A woman, in her fifticth year, came 
to request the advice of Dr. ASSELIN 
on this complaint, who thought it a fit 
opportanity to ascertain if segar exists 
in the blood of persons affected with 
this disease. In consequence of the 
inflammatory symptoms having re- 
quired two large bleedings, the blood 
drawn was analysed with the most 
scrupulous attention. It was im- 


possible to discover in it one atom of 


Sugar, notwithstanding the urine 
voided, amounting to nine or ten 
pints daily, contained a seventh of 
this substance. The saliva also, ex- 
amined at two different times, left not 
the slightest trace of it. Urea was 
proposed as a remedy, and the pa- 
tient took it for several days; when 


of folly and ignorance. No doubt! the urine was again anaiysed, the 
Jemmy Copland wishes to see a new | quantity of sugar was rather increased. 
college, and himself its first predts | The following are the details of the 
dent ; and when we recollect the fable | different analyses : — 


1. The Urine, analysed two honrs 


, jafter its excretion, was thick and 
der much that such an animal as the | whitish, and had a very saccharine 


Doctor should be busied with like | taste ; but no urea could be detected, 
schemes of inflation. jnor any of the salts usually found. 
srumeiieaees |On being evaporated by a gentle 

But de mortuis nil nisi bonum; and | heat, it produced rather more than a 
as it is reported that the Society is ex-| seventh of its weight of sugar. 


tinct, we shall drop the subject until) 2. The ere . > pon 
: . 350 grammes * of this blood, newly 
we see whether the projects of resus- drawn, were diluted with about four 


citation are likely to be successfal.'/times its volume of alcohol, and 


At all events, we shall now and then | 8tfuined through linen twenty-four 
a hours after; the residue was farther 
say a word, en passant, to our old | diated with twice its volume of alco- 


friend Jemmy Copland, the bare men- | hol, and strained as before ; the two 

: . : |were then mixed, filtered, and dis- 
tion of whose name, like the visage of tilled. The aqueous portion in the 
Liston, always makes us langh. 


of the frog and the ox, we do not won- 





* A gramme is equal to 15.4440 
troy grains.—Eb. L, 
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retort was evaporated to dryness by 
avery gentle heat; this, with alco- 
hol, afforded to it a brownish yellow 
matter, and on again being evapo- 
rated, remained viscous and thready, 
which, to the taste, was very salt, 
but not at all sweet. Diluted with a 
little water and exposed to the air, 
it gave no vestige of any saccharine 
matter, only some small cubic crys- 
tals were perceived, which probably 
might have been some marine salt. 
The insoluble residue was of a brown 
colour, and devoid of any particular 
taste. Asecond examination of the 
blood afforded the same results; it 
was impossible to detect the smallest 
portion of sugar. 


3. The examination of the Saliva. 


The saliva was examined five hours 
after it had been collected; it was 
yellow and flocculent, and reddened 
turnsole paper. Evaporated to dry- 
ness, it left a shining matter like var- 
nish, and the odour was similar to 
that of caromel.* The residuum, being 
dilated with a small quantity of water, 
was mixed with ten times its volume 
ef rectified spirit. On its being boiled 
and filtered, the alcoholic liquor had 
the appearance of tincture of saffron, 
and thickened on being mixed with 
water. When evaporated it was of 
the consistence of syrup, and of a 
deep yellow colour, having a distinct 
smell of caromel, salt, and without 
any sweetness. The solution of cans- 
tic potash gave no trace of ammonia. 
The nitrate of silver formed with it 


an abundant precipitate of muriate of 


silver, which shows it contained some 
muriate of soda, without the mixture 
of muriate of potash or ammonia. 
With respect to the insoluble mate- 
rial, it was for the most part albumen. 
The colouring principle had some ana- 
logy to the colouring principle of bile. 
The distinct smell of caromel, and the 
transfer of it to the alcohol, might 
have caused the existence of a sac- 
charine principle to be suspected ; it 
was impossible, however, to separate 
it, or even to detect the least vestige 
of it. 





* Caromel is the smell exhaled by 
Sugar at calcining heat.—Ev, L. 
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Thus the analysed liquid contained, 

Ist. Some albumen, mixed, per- 
haps, with mucus. 

2dly. A small quantity of fatty sub- 
stance. 

Sdly. Muriate of soda, in a large 
quantity. 

Athly. A yellow colouring matter. 


5thly. Some traces of acetic acid. 


In another analysis the saliva was 
examined eighteen hours afterwards ; 
it was evaporated with the greatest 
care, treated by alcohol, and again 
evaporated, but sot ‘the slightest 


quantity of sugar could be detected. 


Examination of the Urine voided two 
hours after the administration of two 
drachms of urea. 


This arine held in suspension a 
whitish’ matter; it exhaled a slight 
alcoholic odour, and was acid; it also 
rendered lime water slightly turbid. 
A portion of it, evaporated to the cone 
sistence of syrup, gave a very strong 
taste of sugar ; it crystallized in about 
three days, under the form of a cauli- 
flower. All the researches to discover 
urea were in vain. Tabercolation suc- 
ceeded on ictense pleuro- pneumonia, 
and the woraan died two years after 
the first appearance of the primitive 
disease. 

On a post mortem examination, these 
appearances exhibited themselves: all 
the body, and especially the lower exe 
tremities, were anarsarcous ; the kid- 
neys thicker, redder, and at least a 
third larger than in general, but with. 
out any alteration in structure; the 
ureters very slightly dilated ; the blad- 
der very large, the capsule renales 
were healthy, as was also the stomach ; 
the mucous membrane of the intes- 
tines manifestly inflamed, although 
without ulceration; the liver large, 
but otherwise healthy; the Inngs tu- 
bereulated ; the pleura filled with a 
bloody serum; the heart and large 
vessels remained as usual. 


REVUE MEDICALE—FEVRIER, 


Inflammation of the Spinal Marrow, 
considered as the cause of various 
affections of the chest and abdomen. 


The spinal marrow becomes, under 
certain circumstances, the seat of in- 





flammation ; sometimes the inflam- 
mation is confined to a certain part, 
and now and then extends through- 
out its whole length: it has either an 
acute or achronic character. When 
the inflammation is well marked, the 
inal cord shows, on dissection, just 
the same appearances as are observed 
in.an acute inflammation of the ence- 
halon. The different stages of the 
isease will of course very much in- 
fluence the morbid appearances ; for 
exemple, if the patient should die soon 
after the onset of the disease, a sof- 
tening of the medulla is observed, 
which might at first cause hesitation | 
in regarding it as the effect of inflam- | 
mation, since the most proofs of a/| 
jhlegmasy are at that time absent. | 
ut if the case should proceed further, | 
and then terminate unfavourably, you | 
find, in addition to the softening of | 
the medulla spinalis, that bluish grey | 
appearance which is never to be seen | 
but as the effect of inflammation. 


” Generally speaking, the membranes 
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the least pressed upon. 4th and 
lastly, by acute pains, and a sense of 
constriction in some part of the chest, 
diaphragm , or abdomen. 


The chronic inflammation of the 
spine is detected by symptoms ana- 
logous to those of the acute, and not 
less various. Sometimes by a lumbago 
of long continuance ; by pains in the 
| vertebre ; by chronic sciatic pains, 
| having almost the character of para- 
lysis ; by wandering pains in the penis 
and testicles ; pains in the bladder, 
| kidneys, and intestines, in the abdo- 
| minal parietes, stomach, diaphragm, 
lungs, and heart, or rather of the pul- 
monary and cardiac plexuses, by which 
certain species of asthma, angina pec- 
toris, and painful spasms of the heart 
are produced. There is frequently a 
peculiar relaxation of the ligaments of 
the knee, accompanied with a flexion 
of the trunk forwards, giving a de- 
crepid gait to the individual so 
affected. 


In short, it may be said, that the 





partake of the disease affecting the inflammation of the spinal marrow 
medulla. It is very probable, that | manifests itself by certain symptoms 
hereafter, the symptoms distinguish- proper to the part, and by others 
ing an inflammation of the membranes affecting the nerves, which proceed 


from that of the cord itself will be | from the spinal marrow, or the organs 
Clearly pointed out. The acuteness to which these nerves are distributed. 
of the pain will certainly form one of | So that this inflammation embraces in 


the number. 


The acute inflammation of the cord | 
is generally denoted by a combina- 
tion of symptoms somewhat similar 
to those of lumbago; but it has, in 
addition to them,—Ist. An acute, pe- 
culiar, inexpressible pain, attended 
with the momentary appearance of 
leminous flashes before the eyes, im- 
mediately that any rotatory motion of 
the spine is made. 2d. There isa pain 
extending along the course of the 
sciatic nerves, ome ey when the in- 
flammation attacks the lower portion 
of the spinal cord. 3d. Sometimes 
pains resembling rheumatism on the 
sides of the chest and abdomen, or in 
the muscular masses about the shoulder 
and in the subscapularis, humeral and 
pectoral muscles. The neck is also 
observed to be alittle awry, and there 
is a singular insupportable pain in the 
occipital region, with oppression of 
the respiration; an incapability of 
supporting the head in that position 
in which the muscles of the neck are 





its history, aud that much more fre- 
quently than has hitherto been sup- 
posed, a great number of morbid phe- 
nomena, which, so far from being 
supposed referrible to it, have been 
assigned to other canses totally inade- 
quate to explain them. 


But if, on the one hand, the study 
of the symptoms during life, and of 
the organic alterations after death, 
has thrown considerable light on our 
acquaintance with the inflammation of 
the spinal marrow ; so, on the other 
hand, the successful employment of 
therapeutical agents, directed by 
these views of the case, must be con- 
sidered confirmatory of the accuracy 
of our emer deduced from patho- 
logical observations. 


The Transverse Operation for the Stone. 


M. Becrarp has communicated, 
at different times, to the Royal So- 
ciety of Medicine, the accounts of the 
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successful performance of the trans- 
verse operation for the stone. It is 
the m described by Ceisus, and 
appears to have been generally prac- 
tised in his time ; the expressions used 
by that writer were, however, rather 

, and M. Bectarp made seve- 
ral experiments on the dead subject 
before he could thoroughly understand 
the best manner of performing the 
operation. A description of this ope- 
ration, or rather M. Dupuytren’s ver- 
sion of it, was given in Vol. V. p. 117. 


M. Becrarp operated several times 
with perfect success, and on one oc- 
Casion extracted a stone, weighing six 
ounces, from a man sixty years of age. 
The youngest person on whom he has 
operated in this way is a child of 
seven years of age ; the wound healed 
in this case by the first intention. 


We regret to say that this enter- 
ore surgeon died a few weeks since. 

e formed one of the brightest orna- 
ments of French surgery, and his 
name is spoken of with the greatest 
respect throughout Europe. 


i 
e 


Chronic Pericarditis, with Ossification 
of that Membrane. 


M. Bertin, who has written a valu- 
able work on the diseases of the heart 
and large vessels, and of which we pre- 
sented our readers with an analysis in 
a former number,* read the case of an 
individual who had died of a disease 
of the brain, in whom there was found 
also an anearism of the left ventricle 
of the heart, and an adhesion of the 
reflected portion of the pericardium 
to that which covers the heart. In 
this thickening and adhesion, the re- 
sult of chronicinflammation of the peri- 
cardium, was found a plate of osseous 
matter had considerable size. This 
patient hemiplegia ; and the optic 
thalamus and rye mh striatom of 
the side opposite to that on which the 
paralysis existed were fi com- 
pletely softened. 





* See Lancet, Vol. V. p. 287. 





Observations on the Bite of the Viper, 
and on Ammonia as a j Bes By 
Sign, Parerta. 


After some introductory remarks on 
our imperfect acquaintance with the 
real nature of the different kinds of 
poisons, this celebrated surgeon ob- 
serves, it is of the greatest import- 
ance to the practitioner to collect, with 
care, all the facts relating to them 
which may come under his observa- 
tion, in order that we may arrive 
clearly at the most correct mode of 
treatment. With this object it was 
that S. Paletta communicated to the 
institute of Milan the following cases. 


CASE I. 


A woman, thirty-three years of age, 
of a good constitution, was bitten, in 
the little toe of the right foot, by a ser- 

ent, in the month of September. 

lood flowed freely from the wound 
at three separate places. She was very 
much alarmed, and ran toward the 
house of Dr. Burzio. She had not 
gone far, when she was seized with a 
violent sense of constriction at the 
epigastrium, succeeded by vomiting, 
and then fell down in a state of syn- 
cope. The physician soon arrived to 
her assistance, and succeeded in mak- 
ing her swallow, with great difficulty, 
some ammonia in elder flower-water ; 
he poured some of the same fluid also 
on the bitten part. During this time, 
the who had collected round 
her continued to rub the whole of her 
body: they brushed her with nettles ; 
but nothing succeeded in rousing her 
from the state of profoand staper into 
which she had fallen. Two hours after 
being bitten, emphysema appeared, 
and the unfortanate female expired. 


CASE Il, 


A boy, walking barefooted through 
a meadow, felt something prick his 
gern toe of the right foot, from which 

lood flowed. Ata little distance he 
saw a serpent raise his head. The 
boy ran immediately to his father’s 
house, and in less basa five minutes 
all the symptoms related in the pre- 
ceding case had ed. The pa- 
tient was very much in the same state 
as that occasioned by taking hydro- 
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eyanic acid. Delay would have been 
fatal; they put the boy immediately 
into a warm bed, covered him with 
blankets, and well rubbed his extre- 
mities, chest, and abdomen ; they made 
him take, at the same time, several 
spoonfuls of hot wine, and small doses 
of ammonia, in a diaphoretic drink, 
and they put also some of the latter 





fiuid on the woond. By these means 
the body, which was as cold as ice, | 
became again warm, the pulse re-| 
turned, and he gradually recovered his | 
senses. A febrile irritation succeeded, 
followed by a copious perspiration, | 
which continued for about twelve | 
hours, after which he recovered per- 


fectly. 


CASE Il. 


A robust peasant, aged 25, was | 
bitten by a large speckled viper, on | 
the third toe of the right foot, in the | 
month of July. He immediately look- | 
ed at the part, and observed two little | 
openings from which the blood issued. | 
In about a quarter of an hour le was 
seized with great anxiety about the 
preeordia, succeeded’ by vomiting, 
and feil down by his own door com- 
pletely insensibie. The physician | 
called to him found him in this state; | 
the pulse was very slow, and could 
hardly be felt, and all the surface of | 
the body was of an icy coldness. He 
had recourse to the treatment men- | 
tioned in the preceding case, placed | 
the patient near a good fire, aud re- 
covery took place within tweive hours. 
The bitten leg, however, remained 
swollew for three days. 


CASE IV. 


A man of twenty-six years of age, 
whilst making hay, his feet being 
naked, was bitten in the left foot by | 
aserpent. Having placed a ligature | 
very tightly above the malleolus, he | 
ran to a surgeon, but after an hour's! 
march he was seized with a pain in| 
the epigastrinm, succeeded by vo-| 
miting ; his skin became yellow, and | 
he fell down perfectly insensible. | 
When Dr. Scott saw him, he ordered | 
him to be put into a warm bed and to 
be well covered, and gave him dia- 
phoretic drinks, containing sometimes 





hot. wine and sometimes ammonia, 
By persevering in the use of these 
measures, the heat was restored on 
the surface, and he gradually reco- 
vered his senses ; he broke out into a 
copious perspiration, which continued 
for many hours. On the following 
day he was quite out of danger. The 
bitten part did not recover the natu- 
ral temperature as soon as the other 
parts of the body, although it was 
held nearest to the fire. 


These facts, although few in num- 
ber, may be relied on. The plan of pro- 
cedare should be, to bring the person 
when bitten before the fire, to use 
friction, with warm flannels, over the 
whole of the body ; to give the patient 
some hot stimulating fluid, containing 
ammonia; and to dilate the wound a 
little, and introduce into it some lint 
dipped in a solution of ammonia. It 
has been observed, that when this 
treatment is followed, the emphyse- 
matous swelling seldom extends be- 
yond the knee, and that the person 
completely recovers in a few days.— 
Memoire dell’ I. C. R. dnstitute di Mi- 


lano, 





ESSENTIAL OIL OF CUBEBS. 


Mr. Battley has recently discovered 
that cubebs contain a large quantity 
of an essential oil, even in the pro- 
portion of one ounce and a quarter to 
the pound ; and there can be no doubt 
that the virtue of the cubebs as a re- 
medy for gonorrhea, depends upon 
the virtne of this oil. The trequent 
failure of cubebs may in this way be 
accounted for ; if they should be kept 
so long as to be completely dry, the 
oil must have evaporated, and conse- 
= the efficacy of the cubebs be 

estroyed. Some triends of ours have 
undertaken to make experiments im- 
mediately with the oil, and we shalt 
lose no time in communicating to the 
profession the results. 
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THE MIDDLESEX HOS PITAL 
AND 
MR. JOE BURNS, 


On Tuesday last a Special Board of 
Governors was held, at the above- 
named Institution, for the purpose of 
receiving a report from Messrs. Cart- 
waicut and Be xt, touching the con- 
duct of Mr. Joperns in the Hernia 
Case, to which we have repeatedly 
referred; but as it could not have 
been doubted that the report would 
be favourable, so it was pretty plain 
that the result would be equally so, 
and flattering to the Senior Surgeon. 
This veritable report from Messrs. 
Cartwercnt and Beit was a most 
singular document, but certainly a 
very proper one, and extremely well 
calculated to effect the ends of justice! 
Among other delicia, we are told, 
that “ the taxis, however long con- 
tinued , never did harm in proper hands.” 
and that “ ¢ill they operated they did 
not know that Moore's case was a her- 
nia What will professional men 
think of this? Is it not monstrous? 
What will they think of the profes- 
sional character of Mr. Bexi after 
this? Did not know it to be ahernia ! 
Why then did they so indefatigably 
employ the taxis? If it were nota 
hernia what else could it be? A 
swelled testicle to be sure; but it 
cannot be supposed for a moment that 
Mr. Joe Burns would employ the 
taxis, and that Mr. Bett would also 
employ the same means, for a swelled 
testicle !—Unless they have discover- 
ed that there are irreducible swelled 
testicles as well as irreducible herpix, 


peepee 
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and that they are to be treated alike 
as far as the taxis is concerned, bat 
that the latter only requires an ope- 
ration. 


Mr. Bet is an ingenious man, and 
may have made some recent disco- 
veries ; but we confess that at pre- 
sent we cannot believe they were 
ignorant of the true nature of Moore’s 
case, and in fact they could not have 
been, for it was sufficiently well 
marked to strike immediate conviction 
on the mind of any one who has the 
least pretensions to surgical discrimi- 
nation; and if they did not know, and 
if this be their treatment for cases 
which they do not understand, they 
are not fit to practise surgery in a 
hospital, or indeed any where else. 
The Board was a special one! and all 
the medical aspirants for the future 
good things were at their posts vying 
with each other in order to distinguish 
themselves in the cause of legitimacy. 
J. C. Cusack (Armiger’) took the 
chair, and several Aot speeches were 
made. The Board, however, was per- 
fectly satisfied of the innocence of the 
Senior Surgeon ; and composed as it 
was, partly of fools and parily of men 
who will only see, or at least will only 
speak one way, no other conclusion 
could have deen arrived at. The for- 
mer were too ignorant to understand 
any thing, and the latter disinclined 
to weigh more than one side of 
the question. One party acted blindly 
—the other by design, and both were 
wrong. The thanks of the Governors 
present were then voted to the illus- 
trious JoBERNs, and soon afterwards 
the meeting dispersed, 
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We shall return to this subject very 
shortly, in order to inculcate on the 
Governors at large the necessity of 
a more general attendance on the 
meetings of those persons who, hav- 
ing contributed but little to the Insti- 
tation, are nevertheless most zealous 
in conducting it, and that they may 
see to what extent party spirit and 
expectation of gain prevail in a cha- 
rity to which they have so humanely 
and liberally contributed. 

[We shall speak more generally of 
the affairs of this Institution in an 
early number. There are several 
abuses to be brought to light. The 


Surgical Pupils shall not be forgotten, 
although they are but few.] 





HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL, 


Case of Chronic Abscess in the Brain, 
{Continued from p. 32.] 


Post-mortem Examination. 


From the circumstance mentioned 
in our report of this case, of his hav- 
ing suffered from a fall on the head 
several years ago, the skull was atten- 
tively examined ; but it presented no 
appearance of a former fracture. 


When the calvarium was raised, 
there appeared to be no inflammation 
of the dura mater; raising the 
dura mater a considerable quantity of 
greenish coloured pus was poured out 
of the posterior part of the cerebrum 
of the right hemisphere. Upon slicing 
down the brain at this part, a very 
considerable abscess = ope the 
whole ior right cere- 
bram wy om matter, and the 
abscess also extending into the middle 
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lobe, but not communicating with the 
lateral ventricle. The abscess appear- 
ed to be contained in « kind of cyst 
formed by the external substance of 
the brain, and this being ruptured in 
raising the dura mater, occasioned 
the gush of pus. Upon attempting to 
raise the brain, the inferior part of 
the cyst was also ruptured, and thus 
the matter passed under the tento- 
rium. The corpus callosum was very 
thin at its posterior and middle part. 
We suppose there were about six 
dunces of greenish coloured pus con- 
tained in the a’ In the lateral 
ventricles was a considerable quantity 
of serous fluid. The right hemisphere 
of the brain was perfectly sound. The 
vessels of the pia mater appeared 
gorged with blood, There was no 
other morbid appearance in the sab- 
stance of the brain. The cerebellum 
was free from disease. 


Case of Fracture of the Os Pubis, with 
separation at the Symphysis and Sa- 
ero Iliae Junction. 


John Newman, aged 54, a remark- 
ably muscular man, was brought into 
the Hospital on Monday morning, 
March 28. It appears that he was 
driving a cart loaded with gravel, 
when, by some accident, he fell, and 
the cart wheel passed over the abdo- 
men. 


At the time of his admission, he was 
almost insensible, with a pallid coun- 
tenance; cold surface, and a weak 
fluttering pulse. We learned that he 
had been drinking freely, and at the 
time of the accident was in a state.of 
intoxication. roe is but slight ec- 
chy mosis tracing the os pubis cf 
the left ies a fracture was readily 
distinguished at that part, constitut- 
ing the upper portion of the obturator 
foramen. Upon laying hold of either 
crista ilii, an unusual mobility is felt, 
and, tracing the righ t crista back- 
wards, a hollow is per- 
ceived at the sacro iliac symphysis. 
The separation on the left side is less 
distinct; any attempt at motion con- 
veys tothe hand a sensation, 
all the bones of the pelvis being sepa- 


rated, 
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nce of the great de- 
pression* of the vital powers, he was 
ordered the following draught : 
Sp. Ammon. Comp. 3i. 
ist. Camph. 3i. ft. Haust, statim 
sume 
Let the abdomen be fomented with 
poppy decoction. 


29th. We learned from the nurse 
that he passed a restless night. The 
abdomen is tense, and painful upon 
pressure. 
the abdomen, and especially of the 
penis and scrotum. The bowels have 
not been opened, nor has he passed 
apy urine since his admission. We 
understand a catheter was introduced 
last night, but no urine followed. The 
pulse is feeble, and countenance anx- 
ious ; complains of much pain. 


Eighteen leeches were directed to 
be applied to the abdomen, and a 
common purgative enema to be ad- 
ministered. 

Let him take Tinct. Opii, min. xxx. 
im the evening, and repeat it when 
in much pain. 

30th. We find him much the same 
as yesterday, complaining of excra- 
ciating pain; the abdomen very ten- 
der, especially about the regio pubis ; 
pulse somewhat more full than yes- 
terday. A catheter was introdaced 


last night, and about six ounces of 


high coloured offensive urine drawn 
off, which afforded him much relief, 
and he now earnestly begs for the fre- 
vent introduction of the catheter. 
e passed a restless night, and the 
enema returned unchanged. 


April ist. The pulse has rallied. The 
abdomen is tense and tender to the touch. 
Great extravasation has taken place 
into the cellular membrane, giving 
to the hand a feeling of crepitus. The 
penis and scrotum are literally black ; 
the catheter is frequently introduced, 
= a small quantity of high coloured 

° at this period he was visited by 
our friend Joe, or, as he is styled 
here, the “‘ Head Surgeon,” who 
sagely pronounced that there was a 
rupter of something, and a fracter 
somewhere ;” the diagnosis was con- 
firmed b desiring “the good man to 
put out his tongue: 


There is great lividity of 





and offensive urine is drawn off. The 
bladder appears to be highly irritable ; 
he bas great thirst; complains of ex- 
cessive pain. We understand opiates 
are frequently given to him, which 
produce a temporary alleviation of his 
sufferings. Let him repeat the pur- 
gative enema, and take the opiates 
occasionally. Continue the fomenta- 
tion to the abdomen. 


2d. Much the same as yesterday ; 
irritability of the bladder continues; 
the catheter is very frequently intro- 
duced; pulse small and quick; less 
discolouration of the abdomen, but the 
penis and scrotum continue mach the 
same; he has a tickling cough, which, 
by throwing the abdominal muscles 
into actiop, causes much pain; any 
attempt at motion gives great pain. 
Let him repeat the purgative enema, 
and continue the opiates. 


3d. Much as yesterday. The pur- 
gative enema had produced ateculent 
evacuation. Ecchymosis much di- 
minished ; the abdomen still tense and 
tender. Catheter is very frequently 
introduced ; he has a sort of gulping, 
or passive vomiting. 

Ath. Appears to be much worse. He 
has constant and distressing hiccup ; 
complains of great thirst, with brown 
tongue. We understand that an at- 
tempt was made to retain an elastic 
gum catheter in the bladder yester- 
day, but it induced so much irritation 
that it was removed. 


5th. Appears to be sinking. Pulse 
scarcely distinguishable. Hiccup dis- 
tressing. He lingered on in this state 
of extreme suffering, through the fel- 
lowing day, and died on Thursday 
morning, being the 12th day trom the 
time of the accident. 


Post-mortem E.vamination, 


Upon laying open the abdomen, 
considerable effusion of an offensive 
bloody serum, mixed in purulent mat- 
ter was found. The intestines were 
datk coloured (in patches), but net 
amounting to gangrene. 


The cellular membrane connect- 
ing the abdominal muscles, and the 
interior of the pelvis, were found 
gorged with the extravasated fluids 
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in some parts, pus had formed; anda| The only accidents admitted this 
considerable a ss was making its | week are, two cases of fracture of the 
way externally, on the right side, just | tibia, a child with an extensive burn, 
above Poupart’s ligament. and a case of fractured ribs. 


The left os pubis was found frac- 
tured at that part forming the upper 
portion of the obturator foramen; and 
at the symphysis the bones were sepa- MONTHLY RETURN OF 
rated about a quarter of an inch. The PATIENTS. 
right ilium was separated from the : . 
sacrum about a quarter of aninch. The | n-patients admitted by letter .. 102 
ligaments connecting the bones not | Accidents 
being torn through on the left side, 
the separation was not so great. The 
Separation was greatest at the upper 
part of the symphysis. Ont-patients by letter....... 

The bladder was not laid open, but Accidents ........+++++ eee 
the coats were very much thickened, 
the probable result of inflammation. | 
We understand the pelvis is safely de- 
posited in the Windmill-street mu-| Patients in the Hospital....... 
seum. 











POISON AND ENEMA APPARATUS. 


READ’S PATENT SYRINGE, being the Instrument used by Sir Astley 
Cooper, in his Public Experiment for extracting Poison from the Stomach, 
and sanctioned by the Court of Examiners of the Royal College of Surgeons 
for Enema Injection, is respectfully recommended to the Profession and 
private Families, the Patentee having added to it Glasses for Cupping, draw- 
ing the Breasts, and Parts for other purposes, by which its utility is increased 
both to Professional Gentlemen and Individuals. r 

Sold by the Patentee, No. 30, Bridge-house Place, Newington Causeway, 
Southwark. 
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CUT UP OF THE REAL SIMON PURE, BY H. BROUGHAM, Esq. 
IN A CAUSE 
TYRRELL v. THE EDITOR OF THE LANCET. 


A NEW EDITION, printed uniformly with Taz Lancet, containing 48 
Pages, and forming a Supplement to Number 10, of Vol. VI. 

A VERBATIM REPORT of the above TRIAL, which took place in the 
Court of Common Pleas, Guildhall, London, on Friday, February 25th, 1825. 
The admirable Speech of Mr. Brougham contains a most able and accurate 
I of one of the “ THree NINNYHAMMERS” of St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital. 
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